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OX  Monday,  duly  20,  then*  was  ludd  at  the  India  Ilonse  in  Xew 
York  City  a  moetin"  of  the  chainnon  of  the  ^roii])  eoin- 
inittees  for  eaeh  eountry  named  hy  Hon.  W.  (x.  MeAdoo, 
Seeretary  of  the  Treasury  of  tlie  United  Static,  to  eontinue 
the  work  of  the  Pan  American  Kinaneial  Conference.  Seventeen  of 
theeijihteen  committees  were  re])resented  and  there  were  also  ])r(‘sent 
several  others  who  were  sjiecially  invited  hy  Hon.  W.  L.  Saunders, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  for  Xicaraiina,  who  called  the  meetinj', 
and  1)\  Secretary  McAdoo.  The  ojitherino  took  the  form  of  a  lun¬ 
cheon,  at  which  Mr.  Saunders  was  host.  The  .Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  was  unable  to  he  ])resent,  hut  sent  Assistant  Secretary  Andrew 
d.  Peters  to  re])re.sent  him.  Mr.  Peters  was  chosen  chairman  of  the 
meetino  and  called  n])on  each  ])erson  ])resent  to  e.x])ress  his  views 
about  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  before  them.  It  was  deci*led  to 
orjxanize  a  council  of  chairmen,  of  which  Mr.  Robert  11.  Patchin 
was  elected  secretary.  This  council  will  meet  from  time  to  time  to 
discuss  and  forward  the  work  of  the  {iron])  committees.  There  was 
also  an  extended  discussion  of  the  ])ro])osed  return  visit  to  Latin 
America  of  hankers  and  business  men,  in  accordance  with  the  invita¬ 
tion  extended  by  the  re^iresentatives  of  the  Lat in-American  cotmtries 
at  the  Pan  American  Kiivancial  C'onference.  Mr.  dames  A.  Farrell, 
chairman  of  this  latter  committee,  announced  that  he  would  call  a 
meet  in*;  on  Anjxust  o  to  reach  some  conclusion  as  to  the  details  of 
the  ])ro])o.sed  trip.  The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  it  would  not 
he  advisable  for  one  larfje  ])arty  to  undertake  a  visit  to  all  of  the 
countries,  hut  that  jiroups,  or  smaller  parties,  should  jjo  to  individual 
(•ountries  or  sections  of  Latin  America  and  thus  he  able  to  study 
much  better  the  held  and  accom])lish  results.  'I'he  sentiment  was 
against  any  kind  of  a  junket  or  a  ])hm  which  would  seem  to  tax  the 
hospitality  of  the  countries  extending  the  invitation.  An  enthusi¬ 
astic  telegram  was  read  from  the  Secretary  of  the  'rreasury.wlnt  was 
])revented  from  Ix'inj;  ])resent,  and  a  numher  of  other  messages  were 
received  from  those  who  were  invited  hut  could  not  he  ])re.sent,  all 
indicating  great  interest  in  the  carrying  <»n  of  the  work  of  the  linan- 
cial  conference.  The  list  of  those  present  includes  the  following: 

Andrew  d.  Peters,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  'rreasury;  fhdm 
Barrett.  Director  (leneral  Pan  American  Union,  Washington.  1).  ; 
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W.  S.  R»»\v('.  ('iiicinnati,  cliairniim  for  Salvador:  d.  P.  (iraci*.  Xow 
York,  cliairmaii  for  Bolivia:  Willard  Straight,  Now  York,  cliairniau  for 
Arooiitina:  .los(*ph  H.  O'Xeill,  cliainnaii  for  Ecuador:  (icor<i(*  W. 
Xorris,  Phila<l(‘l])hia.  chairman  for  C'olomhia:  (1.  11.  Richard,  rc])rc- 
scntiii"  .1,  W,  Earle,  New  York,  chairman  for  Costa  Rica:  Lewis  E. 
Pierson,  Xew  York,  chairman  for  Paraguay:  d(dm  11,  Eahev,  Boston, 
])resident  of  the  Chamhc'r  of  ('ommerce  (d‘  the  Cnited  States,  clniirman 
for  Peru;  Prof.  d.  11.  Hollander,  Baltimore,  chairman  for  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic:  Mortimer  L.  Schilf,  r<'])r(‘sentin}i dohn  Hays  Hammond, 
chairman  for  Brazil:  Henry  L.  West,  re])resent.in‘;  Eranklin  (^.  Brown, 
chairman  htr  Cuba:  ('harles  R,  ('rane,  Chicajfo,  chairman  for  Vene¬ 
zuela;  E.  P,  Thomas,  re])resentinc:  Harry  A.  Wheeler,  ('hicaoo, 
chairman  for  I'rujiuay;  Hon.  David  R.  Francis,  St.  Louis,  chairman 
for  (luatemala ;  .1,  S.  Arinstronjf,  Baltimore,  chairman  for  Honduras; 
S.  L.  Schoonmaker,  Xew  York,  chairman  for  Panama;  W.  L. 
Saunders,  Xew  York,  chairman  for  Xicarajjua;  Charles  11.  Sabin, 
Xew  York,  chairman  for  ('bile;  A.  Barton  He])hurn,  Xew  York, 
member  of  the  committee  on  unihtrm  laws;  Elliott  11.  Goodwin, 
oeneral  secretary,  ('hamher  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States:  W.  S, 
Kies,  dames  1.  Shirley,  David  P.  Black,  Robert  11.  Patchin,  members 
of  the.  committee  to  arrange  a  return  visit  of  United  States  business 
men  and  hankers. 


.ME.MllEUS  OF  STAFF  IX  I.ATIX  A.MEKK  A. 

Pursuant  to  the  established  precedent  of  many  years  and  in  order  to 
keep  the  ollice  of  the  Pan  American  Union  in  direct  touch  with  tin* 
latest  developments  in  dill'erent  parts  of  Latin  America,  the  Din'ctor 
General  has  decided  to  send  William  A.  Reid  and  Harry  O.  Sand herj;, 
memliers  of  the  staff,  on  special  trips  to  South  America  and  (’entral 
•Vinerica,  res])ectively.  Mr.  Reid  will  visit  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia, 
('bile,  Argentina,  Uru»;uay,  Paraguay,  and  southern  Brazil.  Mr.  Sand- 
her<;  will  <jo  to  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras,  Xicarauga,  (\»sta 
Rica,  and  Panama.  E.  Belfort  S.  de  Ma^alhaes  has  already  gone  to 
Brazil  and  will  spend  several  months  in  that  country  visiting  every 
important  ])ort  from  Para  and  Manaos  on  the  north  to  Santos  on 
the  S(  >uth. 

The  e.xtraonlinarv  number  and  variety  of  iiu|uiries  from  all  classes 
of  persons,  groups  of  individuals,  companies,  organizations,  institu¬ 
tions,  libraries,  newspajiers,  etc.,  constantly  and  increasingly  being 
received  by  the  Pan  American  Union  from  every  jiart  of  the  world 
regarding  the  Latin  American  countries  re((uire  that  it  shall  make 
ev(>rv  effort  to  keep  abreast  with  the  latest  phases  of  not  only  the 
commercial,  industrial  and  agricultural,  hut  the  educational,  social 
and  general  progress  of  each  one  of  the  Latin  American  Republics, 
Persistent  effort  is  made  to  keep  the.  files  of  this  oflice,  its  library, 
and  its  information  up  to  date  in  (wery  respect  through  unremitting 


(  Vurtcsy  f>r  Mtliulo  An;*‘«tin 


rilE  MIMSTEHS  OF  FOUEICX  AFFAIKS  OF  AU(iEXTIXA,  BRAZIL,  ANP  CHILE,  AT 
lU’EXUS  AIRES,  MAY  2.'.,  I'.llo. 


Left  to  right,  I)r.  Jose  Luis  Murat ure,  of  Argentina:  Pr.  Lauro  Muller  of  Itrazil:  and  Pr.  Alejandro  Lin 
of  Cliile.  These  dLstinguished  ollioials  met  at  the  Argent  ine  eapital  and  sigiwl  a  treaty  of  peace  betwee 
their  respective  countries. 
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corrospiindoiico  with  tlie  oflicials  of  tho  various  (lovoniiiu'uts  and  by 
study  of  all  tlieir  oilicial  documents,  rej)orts  aiul  otlier  pu])lications. 
The  ('olumhus  Memorial  Library,  now  numherin"  nearly  liO.OOO 
volumes,  with  over  100, 000  cards  and  1.5,000  ])hoto"ra))hs,  is  the 
best  practical  collection  of  Americana  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  it  is  constantly  in  receipt  of  hooks,  odicial  reports,  newspapers, 
magazines,  ])hoto‘ira])hs,  maps,  etc.,  from  the  different  Latin 
American  countries.  The  ambassadors  and  ministers  of  these 
countries,  moreover,  are  constantly  i)rovidin<;  this  oflice  with  such 
material  as  they  can  spare.  Numerous  persons  traveling  throu<ihout 
Latin  America  and  unollicial  representatives  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  are  writin<i;  to  it  and  sendinj;  to  it  data  and  rejiorts.  All  these 
methods,  lioweA’er,  while  excellent  and  important,  must  he  sup¬ 
plemented  by  visits  of  n'ljular  m(‘ml)ers  of  the  staff  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  familiar  with  all  its  recpiirements  in  order  to  "et  the 
best  results  and  make  sure  that  the  data  whicli  is  obtained  is  both 
reliable  and  comjirehensive.  These  men  will  also  do  an  effective 
work  in  ex|dainin"  the  scope  and  usefulness  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  as  an  international  orjjanization  to  those  persons,  officials  ami 
institutions  which  are  desirous  of  heinjj  better  informed  about  its 
activities.  The  Director  Chuieral  bespeaks  for  them  considerate 
attention  from  all  classes  of  persons,  official  and  unofficial,  whom 
they  meet  in  tlieir  journeys.  Mr.  Belfort  sailed  duly  2  from  Norfolk, 
Va.,  direct  for  Para,  on  the  Booth  Line  steamer  Alban.  Mr.  Keid 
took  his  departure  on  July  24  on  tlie  Peruvian  Line  steamer  PaclnUa, 
sailing;  from  Baltimore  direct  to  ('allao,  and  Mr.  Sandl)er<i  sailed  from 
New  Orleans  July  22  on  the  United  Fruit  Co.  steamer  Marowijne . 
Mr.  Belfort  and  Mr.  Sandher^  will  return  to  Washington  in  October 
and  Mr.  Keid  in  November. 


INTEREST  IN  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  SCIENTIFIC_('( INGRESS. 

Word  received  at  the  oflice  of  the  secretary  fjeneral  of  the  Pan 
American  Scientific  C'onjiress  shows  that  there  is  great  interest 
tlu’oughout  not  only  the  United  States  hut  all  Latin  America  in  the 
coming  Pan  American  Scientific  Congri'ss  which  meets  in  Washington 
December  27,  1915,  to  January  S,  1916.  Several  of  the  Latin 
American  Governments  have  alrcaih*  appointed  cooperating  com¬ 
mittees  wfiicli  are  acting  witli  the  executive  committee  in  the  United 
States,  and  some  have  already  named  delegates.  It  is  lioped  that 
within  another  month  practically  eviTV  Government  of  Latin 
America  will  not  only  name  cooperating  committees  and  official  del¬ 
egates  hut  semiofficial  delegates  who  will  ])re|)are  pajiers  and  attend. 
The  office  of  tfie  secretary  general  is  in  constant  correspondence  with 
officials,  scliolars,  scientists,  and  otliers  in  Latin  Anurica  urging  their 
participation  and  awakening  additional  interest  in  tliis  great  gather- 
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in^.  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  of  tho  Ujiiveivity  of  Pennsylvania,  who  is  now 
on  a  visit  to  Peru  and  Chile,  carries  a  sj)ecial  coininission  for  the 
congress'to  arouse  intt'rest  and  make  iirrangements  for  the  ])articipa- 
tictn  of  delegates  from  Peru  and  Chile.  Mr.  J.  C.  Luitwieler  in 
Bolivia,  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Roorhaeh  in  Venezuela,  also  are  carrying 
letters  authorizing  them  to  cooperate  with  the  local  odicials  in  the 
matter  of  the  congress.  Ex-Senator  Theodore  Burton  and  Judge 
Otto  Schoenrich,  who  have  just  returned  to  Washington  from  a  trip 
around  South  America,  rt'port  growing  interest  in  it.  Mr.  Charles 
Lyon  Chandler,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  who  is  making  a  trip 
around  South  America,  was  given  sjx'cial  authority  to  do  what  he 
could  ill  the  countries  he  visited  to  awaken  interest,  and  the  three 
memhers  of  the  staff  of  the  Pan  American  Union  who  are  about  to 
go  to  southern  South  America,  Central  America,  and  Brazil,  respec¬ 
tively,  William  A.  Reid,  Harry  O.  Sandberg,  and  E.  Belfort  S.  de 
Magalhaes,  will  discuss  the  subject  with  the  proper  odicials  and 
interested  persons.  If  anyone  in  Latin  America  reads  this  com¬ 
ment  and  is  desirous  of  further  informatiou  he  is  requested  to  imme¬ 
diately  get  in  touch  with  the  secretary  general  of  the  congress  in  the 
odice  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  I).  C. 


A  I.ATIX  AAIEUICAX  .SCIIOEAHSIIIP  IX  SMITH  COLI.EUE, 

'Phe  Director  (ieneral  is  in  receqit  of  a  communication  from  Dr. 
L.  M.  Burton,  president  of  Smith  College,  Xortham])ton,  Mass., 
which  states  that  the  class  of  18tK)  has  ^iresented  a  gift  of  S7,5(U) 
to  that  institution,  with  the  reipiest  that  the  income  therefrom  he 
used  to  found  a  Latin  American  scholarship.  That  such  an  o])])or- 
tunity  is  to  he  offered  to  some  young  woman  from  a  Latin-American 
country  is  most  gratifying  to  alt  who  are  interested  in  the  promotion 
of  cordial  relations  between  tlie  educational  institutions  of  the 
American  Re])ublics.  Smith  College  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
e(|uipped  colleges  in  the  world  devoted  solely  to  the  higher  education 
of  women,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  ixqiresentative  young 
woman  of  Latin  America  will  take  advantage  of  this  generous  offer. 
Below  is  (juoted  the  letter  of  Dr.  Burton,  announcing  the  foundation 
of  the  scholarshi}) : 

It  is  a  "rc'at  ])l«‘asun‘  to  inform  yon  that  the  class  of  JSitO  of  Smith  C’ollcfie,  at  onr 
last  commencement,  ])resente(l  a  "ift  of  S7,o(MI.  the  income  to  be  tistnl  f(»r  a  Latin. 
.Vimnican  scholarshi]).  The  class  req'iesbH:!  “that  this  scholarshij)  be  conferred 
n])on  a  studmit  from  a  Latin-Americati  country;  btit  in  case  no  stich  student  jiresents 
herself,  it  may  b(>  "iven  to  a  student  from  some  othtT  foreign  country.”  Donbtle.ss 
it  is  tinnecessary  for  me  to  add  that  Smith  College  is  ojuui  only  to  women.  (.»ur 
students  conn*  from  every  State  of  the  Union  and  we  are  the  largest  coll)“ge  in  the 
world  devoted  solely  to  the  high(‘r  educatioti  of  women.  We  exi)ect  this  scholar- 
shij)  to  yield  a])proximately  $3T5  annually. 

May  I  add  that  this  gift  rejtresents  a  lofty  ])uq)os(“  on  the  ])art  of  the  class  which  ])re- 
setits  it.  I  am  sure  that  ])ur])o.se  is  oiu*  which  ai)])eals  very  strongly  to  yoti.  Smith 
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('<>lh“<r<‘  (Ic.'^ircs  i,>  do  its  jmrt  iti  hfI])itio  all  of  the  countrios  of  Xorlh.  Central,  ami 
South  America  to  a  t)etter  umlerstaiKiiii!;  of  one  another.  It  helit'ves  that  one  effective 
method  is  the  exchange  of  .•students.  Just  as  we  heliev<“  that  tin*  life  and  spirit  o*^^ 
Smith  College  is  more  whole.some  and  in  rmal  Ix'cause  our  students  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  so  do  we  realizi*  that  the  atmo.s])here  of  the  iustitutiou  will  he 
more  .stimulating  and  the  outlook  of  our  students  hroadened  hy  the  pre.s(>nce  among 
us  of  young  women  rejire.senting  the  cultnn*  of  l,at in-.\merican  conntri(*s. 

I  shall  he  jilea.sed  to  have  you  give  the  contents  of  this  letter  wide  iiuhlicity.  lor 
we  ho])e  that  .some  candidate  for  this  .scholar.shi])  will  jiresent  hm-self  for  the  coming 
academic  year,  which  ojicnson  Sej>t«'mher  2:1.  I!II5. 


EI.ECTIOX  OF  IM{ESII)E\T.S  IX  SOITII  A.MEHICA. 

Tlt(‘  Bci.i.etix  takes  a(lvauta<ie  of  this  opportunity  to  extend 
felicitations  to  the  newly  elected  Presidents  in  tlie  Re|nd)lics  of 
Prujruay,  Venezuela,  Peru,  and  Chile.  Tin*  elections  which  took 
place  in  these  several  countries  within  tlie  past  few  months  have 
resulted  in  tlie  selection  of  men  of  liijih  stamp,  experienced  and  trained 
in  public  service.  In  Uru<;uay,  Dr.  Feliciano  Viera  was  inaugurated 
as  chief  executive  on  March  1,  and  at  the  time  of  his  election  was 
minister  of  the  interior  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Battle  y  Ordonez. 
April  11),  tlie  date  of  the  presidential  elections  in  Venezuela,  witnessed 
the  election  of  (leii.  duan  Vicente  Gomez  as  President.  This  is  the 
second  time  that  Gen.  (ioniez  has  eiijoyi'd  the  jiresidontial  distinction, 
liaviiifT  served  in  that  capacity  from  11)10  to  11)14.  Peru  elected  Dr. 
.lose  Pardo  as  its  Presidimt  on  May  24.  Dr.  Pardo  comes  to  this 
position  eijuipjied  with  the  experience  of  a  jirevious  presidential 
term  from  11)04  to  IDOS.  The  election  in  ('Idle  on  .lime  25  resulted 
in  the  choice  of  Sefior  Don  .Juan  Luis  vSanfuentes  as  President.  Senor 
Saiifuentes  has  held  a  number  of  important  jniblic  offices,  includin*; 
that  of  s(*eretarv  of  finance  in  11)01  and  that  of  minister  of  justice 
in  11)03.  In  extendin<;  these  con<;ratulations  the  Pan  American 
Lnion  conveys  to  each  of  these  distin<;uished  Presidents  its  best 
wishes  for  prosjierous  and  succes.sful  administrations. 


A.MBASSADOn  XAOX  CO.MM KXCE.M EXT  OKATOU. 

Dr.  Bomulo  S.  Xaon,  the  ambassador  from  Ar<;entina,  was  the 
orator  of  the  day  at  the  commencement  exercises  of  the  I’niversity 
of  Illinois,  at  I  rbana,  .lime  16.  In  the  presence  of  the  1)64  graduates, 
their  relatives  and  friends,  and  a  larfje  <;atlierin<;  of  alumni  and  dis- 
tin<;uished  jiuests,  Amba.ssador  Xaon  made  an  earnest  plea  for  clo.ser 
Pan  American  relations.  In  tlie  course  of  his  addrivss  he  said:  “At 
tlie  present  hour  it  is  for  us,  the  countries  far  removed  from  the  scene 
of  the  war,  to  take  up  the  arduous  but  <;lorious  task  of  reincarnatinf; 
modern  civilization.’’  The  ambassador’s  oration  made  a  profound 
imjiression  upon  his  audience  and  his  references  to  closer  Pan 
American  ties  found  a  ready  and  warm  response. 


I’AX  A.MKIUCAX  XOTES,  i 

1)1HE(T()1{  (iEXEHAE  BAHUETT  AT  IOWA  I  XIVEKSITY. 

Tlu'  coininenctMuont  day  address  at  the  Iowa  State  rniversity  was 
delivered  hv  .John  Barrett,  the  Director  General  of  the  Ban  American 
rnion,  on  eoniineneeinent  day,  .June  16,  at  Iowa  Gity.  Mr  Barrett 
referrc'd  to  tlie  great  Ban  American  opportunity  and  responsihility 
confronting  the  United  States  at  tlie  present  time,  and  urged  a  broader 
study  and  deeper  knowledge  of  the  great  Ban  American  movement 
and  the  countries,  peoples,  and  institutions  eoneerned.  He  also 
em])hasi/,ed  the  important  j)art  that  the  institutions  of  learning  may 
play  in  jireparing  its  students  for  work  in  the  Latin-Ameriean 
Kepuhlies. 

UETfKX  OF  EX-SEXATOU  BIHTOX  FROM  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Hon.  Theodore  K.  Burton,  former  United  States  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Ohio,  returned  from  his  trip  through  South  America  on 
.Inne  2.5,  having  visited  nearly  all  the  countries  planned  in  his  original 
itinerary.  In  the  course  of  his  tour  Mr.  Burton  had  the  jdeasure  of 
meeting  the  presidents  of  the  various  Kepuhlies,  as  well  as  other  high 
ollieials,  and  of  discussing  with  them  ([uestions  pertaining  to  closer 
Ban  American  relations,  both  social  and  commercial.  The  former 
Senator  is  enthusiastic  over  his  experience  in  the  sister  Kepuhlies 
and  has  exjiressed  his  sincere  appreciation  of  the  cordial  recei>tion 
he  ri'ceived  in  the  various  cities  visited.  In  speaking  of  his  impres¬ 
sions  Mr.  Burton  states  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  jieople  of 
South  America  like  the  United  States  and  desire  to  establish  broader 
relations  with  her,  and  further  adds  that  he  was  interested  to  lind 
South  America  growing  more  rapidly  than  any  other  division  in  the 
world  and  with  more  land  available  for  productive  development 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 


PERU  NAMES  CO-M.MISSIOXERS. 

At  the  recent  Ban  American  Financial  Uonference,  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  1).  ('.,  provision  was  made  for  the  creation  of  an  international 
commission  on  uniformity  of  laws  relating  to  trade,  the  commission 
also  to  serve  as  an  international  commercial  court.  The  Beruvian 
Government  has  approved  the  ])lan  outlined  by  the  conference  and 
has  named  the  following  gentlemen  as  its  repre.sentatives  on  tin* 
commission;  Antero  AspiUaga,  former  senator  and  once  candidate 
for  the  jiresidency  of  the  Republic;  Xicanor  M.  ('armona,  prominent 
in  public  affairs  and  formerly  mayor  of  Lima;  Fulogio  Fernandini, 
mining  engineer  and  capitalist,  vice  president  American  Vanadium 
(’o.;  Aurelio  Garcia  y  Lastres,  hanker  and  capitalist:  Bedro  1). 
Gallaglier,  capitalist  and  jiresident  of  the  Lima  (Miamher  of  (\mi- 
merce;  Manuel  Montero,  a  prominent  physician;  Felipe  Bardo  y 
Barn'da,  brother  of  the  Bresident,  ami  formerly  minister  of  Bern  in 
Washington:  Mariano  Ignacio  Brado  y  Ugarteche.  a  distinguished  law¬ 
yer  of  Lima;  and  Knriipie  Oyanguren,  Minister  of  Finance  of  Bern. 


rhoto^raiih  hy  Harris-K» iiipr. 

SENOU  DON  MANUEE  CASTRO  QUESADA, 

Envoy  ExiraorJinary  ami  Minister  I'lenipotcntiary  of  Costa  Rica  to  tlie  United  States 
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AMERICAN  CONGRESS  OF  HIBLIOGRAPIIY  AND  HISTORY. 

Tlio  Pan  Amorican  Union  is  in  rocoipt  of  an  announccnuMit  from 
tho  Xalional  Association  of  Lihrarios  of  the  Arjicntinc  K(‘]nil)lic. 
indicating  that  an  American  conjjrcss  of  hildiofiraphy  and  Instorv 
will  1)0  held  at  liuenos  Aires  and  Tucuman  durinj;  the  month  of 
fTnly,  lOK).  in  commemoration  of  the  lirst  centenary  of  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  Argentine  independence.  This  learned  jjatherin*;,  which,  it 
is  hoped,  will  be  attended  hy  delegates  from  all  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics,  will  convene  under  the  patronage  of  the  President  of  Argentina 
and  the  ministers  of  foreign  affairs  and  of  justice  and  public  instruc¬ 
tion.  As  a  manifestation  of  the  cordial  feeling  entertained  toward 
Spain,  the  mother  country,  the  committee  on  organization  has 
extended  a  special  invitation  to  that  (lovernment.  hhillowing  is  the 
executive  committee  in  charge  of  organizing  this  congress:  Presi- 
<h‘nt,  Dr.  Xicanor  Sarmiento,  president  of  the  Xational  Association 
of  Tdhraries;  secretary  general.  Dr.  Ignacio  S.  Toledo,  jr..  pro- 
f(‘ssor  of  secondary  instruction;  and  treasurer,  Sr.  Don  Dastenio 
Alverez,  of  the  department  of  foreign  affairs.  That  this  congress 
should  hold  some  of  its  sessions  at  Tucuman  is  jieculiarly  approjiriate, 
for  in  that  city  stands  Argentina’s  ‘'cradle  of  liberty,”  the  sacred 
hall  wliere  the  first  constitutional  assembly  met  and,  on  duly  t), 
ISIO,  declared  the  independence  of  the  “United  Provinces  of  Rio 
de  la  Plata.’’ 


I  NIVERSITY  .VTTENTION  TO  .SOITH  AMERK'A. 

An  important  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  I^eace,  from  a  Pan  American  standpoint,  is  the  series 
of  courses  on  South  American  affairs,  international  relations,  and 
international  law  whicli  it  has  inaugurated  in  8!)  universities,  17 
colleges,  and  11  normal  schools  during  their  summer  sessions.  The 
endowment  has  engaged  representative  specialists  from  Columbia, 
Harvard,  Princeton,  Yale,  and  other  big  institutions  to  lecture  on 
the  different  as|)ects  of  these  broad  subjects.  The  audiences  will  he 
mostly  teaclnu's  and  the  motive  of  the  (’arnegie  endowment  is  to 
reach  a  large  educated  class,  who,  in  turn,  may  further  spread  the 
information  acipiired  among  their  pupils  and  students.  The  courses 
on  South  Aimuica  will  embrace  lectures  i-angiug  from  the  geography 
of  the  10  Repul)lics  to  tlieir  political  and  social  development,  economic 
status,  early  and  pre.sent-day  history,  tlieir  international  problems 
and  ndations. 

In  addition  to  this  organized  campaign  of  information,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  there  is  a  remarkable  amount  of  activity  along 
similar  lines  in  otlier  institutions  of  learning  throughout  the  Ihiited 
States  independent  of  the  endowment  courses. 
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SCIIOI.AKSIIII'S  I'OIJ  I.ATlX-AMFJilCAN'  STIDEXTS. 

Ily  an  act  of  tin*  oovcniiiii;  Ixtard  of  Xcw  York  riiivcrsity  10 
scholarslii])s  liavc  Ix'cn  made  availat)lo  to  students  from  laitin- 
Ameriean  countries.  'Fliis  eomm(‘ndal)le  aeti(»n  on  tlie  )>art  of 
one  of  the  haidinj;  institutions  of  learninjj;  in  tlu'  I’nited  Stat»“s  is 
a  most  encouraging  response*  to  tin*  continued  efforts  of  the  Pan 
Anu'rican  Union  and  otlu'rs  int(‘rest<‘d  in  estahlishiu"  close*!-  e*due-ii- 
tional  relations  with  tlie*  sister  Amerie-an  natieens.  In  ce>rre's])onele*nce* 
re*ce*ive*el  hy  I)ire*e-te>r  (te*ne*ral  Barrett  freem  Dr.  Klmer  K.  Breewn.  the* 
e-lnmcelh)!- e>f  Xe*w  Ye*rk  University,  there*  api)e*ars  the*  exact  re*se)lution 
e>f  the  unive*rsity  autlieu-itie*s  heiiriuj;  upeen  the*se  scheelarships.  d'his 
is  its  weereliu": 

That  the?  chance-llor  Ik*  aeithorize*(l  tee  ol'tVr  fre“(*  tuition  scholarship  in  his  discretion 
to  students  in  Latin-.\nierican  countries,  the  nuinher  not  to  exceed  1(1  in  any  one  year, 
and  no  .'<cholar.dii])s  to  he  frranted  in  either  the  medical  colleiie  or  the  law  .school. 

Similar  actieen  e*n  the  jtart  etf  metre*  etf  etiir  <;re*at  ce)lle*<;t*s  anti  uni- 
vcr.sitie*s  wetultl  hrino  ahetut  a  eh'cieletl  im|)otus  in  the  cetrtlial  relatiems 
l)etwt*en  the  Uniteel  State's  ami  the  etther  countries  emhracetl  in 
the  Pan  Amt*rican  Unietn. 


HAHseiXAs  KEPetuT  e)x  sett  tii  a.mekkw. 

The*  re'petrt  etf  Rete^or  W.  Bahsttn,  ]u-t*sitle*nt  etf  Bahsetn's  Statisticid 
( )r<;ani7.iitietn  etf  Wt*lle*sley  Hills.  Mass.,  cttvt*rin>r  his  lX.OOO-mile  tetur 
aretunel  Setuth  America  has  recently  lte*t*n  maelt*  pultlic  anel  commemls 
itst'lf  as  a  practical  statement  etf  a  trainetl  e*cttnetniist  etn  the  e'ssential 
iitH'tls  fetr  the  e'stahlishment  etf  cletser  traele  re'latietns  lte*twt*en  Setuth 
America  anel  Xt*w  Unjrhinel.  Mr.  Baltsetn  t(turt*el  Setuth  Amerie-ii 
partly  uneler  the*  auspice's  etf  the*  Massiichuse'tts  Betarel  etf  Liiltetr  anel 
Inelustry,  anel  etn  his  return  reael  his  repeirt  let  a  o;retup  etf  100  |)retmi- 
ne*nt  Massiichusetts  manufactnre*rs  whet  hael  Ite'em  inviteel  fetr  that 
jturpetse  hy  the*  oetvernetr  etf  the  State*.  Twet  intere'stinf;  features 
e'lnphasizeel  by  Mr.  Baltsetn  in  his  re*petrt  are,  first,  that  Setuth  Anu*rie*a 
is  richly  eneletweel  with  natural  re.seture-e's  anel  niw  pretelucts  hut  neeels 
manufactureel  "oo^ls,  anel  that  nmst  etf  these  cetulel  he  supplieel  hy 
Xew  Enjrlanel;  hence  Xe*w  En<;lanel  shetulel  take*  the  leael  in  ]trae*tical 
effetrts  tet  ele*ve*letp  Latin-.Vmerican  treiele;  anel,  se'cetnelly,  that  asiele 
fretm  the  proper  trainin<r  etf  yetun<;  men  in  the  foreign  fietlel  the  metst 
practical  thing  which  Xew  Enghmel  can  elet  is  tet  aiel  in  the  e'stah¬ 
lishment  of  a  hank  etf  Xorth  America  tet  etjterate  thretughout  Latin 
America. 


SPAXISH  EltlTIOX  OF  WOUEIt’s  WORK. 

The  Bulletix  etf  the  Pan  American  Union  extends  a  cetrelial  wel¬ 
come  to  the  Spanish  eelitietn  etf  the  Wetrlel’s  Wetrk,  a  contempetrary 
which  is  ahetut  to  ente'r  the  Latin  American  fie'lel  etf  jeturnalism.  A 


Pliotn);rapii  by  Harris-KwinK 


HON.  WILM.VM  E.  Tl  TTEE,  JU. 


('ommissioner  (ieneral  of  the  I  iiiled  .'flutes  to  the  Nationsil  Exposition  of 
J’anama.  Mr.  Tuttle,  who  was  born  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  1.S70,  was 
educated  at  the  Elmira  Free  .Vcademy  ami  Cornell  I'niversity.  In  busi¬ 
ness  circles  he  has  lieen  prominently  identified  with  the  Itimlier  industry 
as  well  ivs  with  bankin);  interests  in  Westfield,  New  Jersey,  his  present 
home.  He  served  as  Member  of  C.ingress  from  the  Slate  of  New  Jersey  in 
the  (i2nd  and  tllJrd  Contn'esses,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Cosmos  Club  of 
Washineton. 
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m-cnt  iUiiKniiU'enKMit  from  its  publislu'i’s,  Douhloday,  I’aj'o  iJc  Co.,  of 
Clanh'U  C'ity,  X.  Y.,  states  that  the  World’s  Work  in  Spanish  will 
Ik*  puhlished  (piartorly  beginning  with  September,  1915.  The  high 
standard  which  the  Worhl’s  Work  has  established  in  its  English 
edition  gives  reason  to  believe  that  its  new  edition  in  Sjianish  will 
soon  win  a  coiTesponding  position  for  itself  among  the  Spanish 
peri<»dioals  of  the  day. 


STUUEXT  ACTIVITIES  IN  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

In  the  midst  of  these  troublous  times,  the  cordial  good  will  and 
fellowship  existing  between  the  students  from  the  A*arious  jiarts  of  the 
world  who  are  studying  in  the  United  States  strike  a  refreshing  note 
to  the  observer  of  internatiomd  affairs.  This  spirit  of  confraternity 
among  the  college  men  of  various  nationalities  drawn  together  by 
intellectual  ties  on  American  soil  was  reflected  in  a  gratifying  maniK'r 
at  the  conf<‘rence  on  international  relations  which  convened  at  Cormll 
University,  June  15-30,  under  the  ausjiices  of  the  World  Peace 
Koundation,  and  which  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  students 
and  professors  from  the  various  educational  institutions  of  the 
United  States.  The  sessions  were  addressed  by  such  jirominent  men 
as  Xorman  Angell,  Andrew  1).  White,  Elihu  Hoot,  Hamilton  Holt, 
Prof,  (ieorge  H.  Blakeslee,  and  interesting  discussions  on  the  various 
asjieets  of  international  relations  were  indulged  in  by  both  lecturers 
and  members  of  the  conference. 

A  gathering  of  interest  to  the  students  of  the  world  is  the  Inter¬ 
national  Students’  Reunion  which  will  meet  at  San  Francisc(»,  Cal., 
August  16-21,  under  the  auspices  of  (’orda  Fratres — the  Association 
of  Cosmopolitan  Clubs,  and  other  organizations  afliliated  with  the 
Corda  Fratres  movement.  Eminent  speakers  of  various  nations  will 
deliver  a<ldresses,  and  certain  hours  will  be  set  aside  for  discussion  by 
students  of  probhuus  of  international  scope.  The  exposition  and 
numerous  points  of  interest  in  the  vicinity  will  combine  to  make*  this 
gathering  attractive  and  (Mijoyable.  It  is  (‘xpected  that  rej)r<>senta- 
tive  students  and  students  leaders  from  all  jiarts  of  the  world  will 
attend  this  big  gathering. 

The  annual  student  conferences  at  Xorthfield,  Mass.,  ami  at  Lake 
(leneva,  Wis.,  wen*  held  this  year  during  the  latter  part  (*f  June. 
The  popularity  of  these  gatherings  in  the  past  eneouraged  the  organ¬ 
izing  committee  to  hold  two  additional  conf(*rences,  one  at  Blue 
Kidg(‘,  X.  ('.,  and  tin*  other  at  Eagles  M(>re  Park,  Pa.,  thus  making 
these  two  lu'w  gatlua’ings  mon*  accessibh*  to  students  in  institutions 
in  these  sections.  S|)(‘cial  Latin  American  sections  wen*  ludd  at  each 
conferenc(*  and  witc  well  attemhal  by  n'presentaf iv(‘  students  from 
the  various  Anu'rican  K(‘publics.  Dr.  Alb(*rto  Xin-Frias,  of  Uruguay, 
and  Sr.  Jose  U.  Escobar,  of  Mexic<*,  wiTc  among  tlu*  speakers  at 
tlu“s(‘  special  sessions. 


THE  TOMATO 
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HOW  niiich  the  discovery  of  America  added  to  the  welfare 
and  comfort  of  the  civilized  world  is  realized  b}’  com¬ 
paratively  few  even  of  the  millions  of  people  that  now 
live  and  thrive  on  the  continents  and  islands  kno\\Ti  as 
the  Xew  World.  Aside  from  the  tremendous  areas  of  land  with 
their  wonderful  wealth  of  forest  and  stream,  their  mineral  riches  of 
ores  and  precious  stones,  their  diversity  of  climate  and  soil,  affording 
new  and  virgin  fields  for  human  energ}'  and  thrift,  many  hitherto 
unknown  products  were  added  by  the  aboriginal  Americans  to  those 
which  now  minister  to  the  health,  the  sustenance,  and  the  pleasure 
of  mankind. 

The  greatest  febrifuge  kno^\•n  to-dav — »pimine — came  into  exist¬ 
ence  because  the  Incas  of  Peru  had  discovered  the  medicinal  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  hark  of  the  chinchona  tree.  The  leaves  of  the  coca 
plant,  a  South  American  product,  have  served  to  alleviate  pain  by 
their  essence — cocaine.  Indian  corn,  or  maize,  was  unknown  to 
the  Old  World  before  it  was  found  to  be  the  great  food  staple  of  the 
Americas.  The  Irish,  as  well  as  sweet,  potatoes  had  their  first  home 
in  this  ?\ew  World.  The  delicious  concoction  known  as  chocolate, 
serving  man  as  both  food  and  drink,  had  been  known  for  centuries 
by  the  Incas  of  Peru  and  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico  before  the  Spaniards 
found  it  in  these  countries  and  introduced  it  into  Europe.  Tobacco, 
that  almost  universal  panacea  for  all  the  ills  that  mind  is  heir  to, 
whose  rings  of  aromatic  smoke  now  circumscribe  the  earth,  was 
added  to  man’s  pleasures  by  the  Indians  of  the  Americas.  Many 
other  products  might  he  enumerat(*d,  but  among  them  all  none, 
perhaps,  ministers  more  graciously  to  the  ])alate  of  the  epicure  than 
does  the  tomato,  that  luscious,  succuhait,  refreshing  vegetable  fruit 
which  gratifies  the  eye  with  its  beauty  of  color  and  form,  stills  hunger 
with  its  meat  and  assuages  thirst  with  its  juice. 

Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  the  tomato  is  indigenous  to  America. 
Exactly  where  it  orignated  is  a  mooted  question.  The  name  seems 
to  he  of  Aztec  origin,  given  by  some  as  '‘tomatl”  and  by  others  as 
“xitomate.”  The  word  still  exists  in  names  of  Mexican  towns, 
such  as  Tomatlan,  'romatepec,  etc.  Humboldt  states  that  the  plant 
was  cultivated  for  its  fruit  by  the  Mexican  natives  long  before  the 
Spanish  concjuest,  while  Alphonse  de  Candolle,  in  his  Origin  of  Cul¬ 
tivated  Plants,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  tliat  the  jdant  and  its  culture 
for  edible  purposes  originated  in  Peru,  and  thence  s]>read  to  otlier 

*  Hy  Eiiwanl  Albes,  of  I’an  Aniprican  I'liioii  stall. 

L'(!22— Hull.  1—11 
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AN  ANCIENT  ILIA  STKATION  OK  THE  TOMATO. 


Cultivateil  varieties  of  the  tomato  were  known  to  European  l)otani.sts  over  StKI  years  a>;o.  Matlliioius 
(iescriberl  two  large  varieties  in  l.w4,  whiie  a  large  purple  red  variety  was  described  in  157(1  by  D’el 
ttbel.  The  above  excellent  illustration  of  the  plant  and  its  fruit  dates  back  to  1581. 


THREE  DISTINCT  Sl’ECIES  OF  TOMATO. 


The,  top  picture  shows  the  ('hi'rry  toiiuito  (Lyvopirskum  eira»iformc)  with  its  clolmlar,  smooth  fruit, 
from  J  to  J  of  au  inch  in  diimettw,  either  red  or  yellow  in  color  and  two-cidled  in  structure.  Many 
itardon  varieties  show  evidt'iice  of  crosstts  with  this  siwcies.  The  center  picture  shows  the  I’ear 
tomato  iL.  iiyri/nfmi )  with  its  fruit  in  the  shaiv  of  a  lont;.  shmder-necked  |ioar.  The  bottom  picture 
shows  liurpee's  tree  tomato,  one  of  the  cultivated  varieties  of  our  mmlerti  gardens. 
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sections  of  the  Americas.  At  any  rate,  it  liad  i)een  known  and 
cultivated  extensively  in  these  countries  for  centuries  before  the 
Columbian  discovery,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  many  of  the  plants 
seen  and  described  by  the  European  invaders  as  wild  species  were 
really  cultivated  varieties  originated  by  the  Indians  by  crossing;  of 
selected  species. 

Botanically,  the  common  tomato  belongs  to  the  order  Solanacesr 
and  the  genus  Lijcojieimciim,  the  species  which  is  usually  cultivated 
for  food  purposes  being  named  esculenfuuK  The  designation  of  the 
genus,  derived  from  Lijkos,  a  wolf,  and  persica,  a  peaeh,  had  its  origin 
in  the  supposed  aphrodisiacal  (pialities  and  in  the  real  beauty  of  the 
fruit  of  the  vegetable. 

The  genus  comprises  several  species  of  annual  (sometimes  short¬ 
lived  perennial),  herbaceous,  rank-smelling  plants  in  which  the 
branches  are  spreading,  procumbent,  or  feebly  ascendent,  and  gen¬ 
erally  from  2  to  6  feet  in  length.  They  are  covered  with  a  resinous 
viscid  secretion  and  are  round,  soft,  brittle,  and  hairy  when  young, 
becoming  furrow(>d  and  hard,  almost  woody,  when  old.  The  leaves 
are  irregularly  alternate,  5  to  15  inches  long,  petioled,  odd  pinate, 
with  seven  to  nine  short-stemmed  leaflets  and  often  with  smaller 
and  stemless  ones  between  them.  The  flowers  are  jiendant  and 
borne  in  branched  clusters,  are  small  and  consist  of  a  yellow,  deejily 
cleft  wheel-shaped  corolla,  with  a  very  short  tube  and  broadly  lan¬ 
ceolate,  recurving  petals.  The  fruit  is  a  berry  having  two  or  more 
cells,  with  central  fleshy  placenta  and  many  small  kidney-shaped 
seeds  densely  covered  with  very  short,  stiff  hairs. 

To  attempt  to  classify  the  cultivated  varieties  into  botanical  spe¬ 
cies  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article.  Botanists  themselves  are  not 
agreed  as  to  how  the  many  and  very  different  garden  varieties  should 
be  classified.  Perhajis  the  best  classification  is  that  made  by  Mr. 
W.  W.  Tracy,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United  States  l)e- 
jiartment  of  Agriculture,  in  his  excellent  little  work  “  Tomato  (’ulture,’’ 
from  which  much  of  the  following  material  has  been  taken.  He 
suggests  a  classification  of  four  species,  viz,  tbe  curriMit  or  grape,  the 
cherr\',  the  pear,  and  the  other  cidtivated  varieties  under  the  general 
species  named  eHculentum. 

The  currant  or  grape  tomato  (Lycopcr.ncum  race  mi  for  nie)  is  univiT- 
sally  regarded  as  a  distinct  species.  The  jdant  is  strong,  having  many 
long,  slender  branches  which  are  not  so  hairy,  viscid,  or  ill-smelling 
as  those  of  the  other  species.  The  fruit  produces  continuously  and  in 
great  (piantities  on  long  racemes  like  those  of  the  currant,  though 
often  branched.  The  fruit  is  small,  less  than  half  an  incli  in  diameter, 
spherical,  smooth,  and  of  a  bright  beautifid  re<l  color,  making  the 
])lant  worthy  of  more  general  cultivation  as  an  ornament,  though  of 
little  value  as  a  food. 


('oiirtosy  of  Hnroau  of  I’lant  Industry-  I  -  S.  lH>partinc'iit  of  AtrHriilture 
CKOWINtJ  TOMATOKS. 

fppi-r:  Sliowiiis;  type  of  hod  us<'d  for  slarliiiK  phitifs  in  the  oastorn  Texas  tomato  distriel. 
Tryint;  out  dillcrent  varieties  in  ilic  trial  grounds  of  a  larne  Krower  near  Detroit,  Mieh, 
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Tlio  choiTV  tomato  (L.  cernsiforme)  is  a  vi<;orous  plant  with  stout 
branches  which  are  distinctly  trailin''  in  habit.  Leaves  are  Hat  or 
slifilitly  curled.  Fruit  very  abundant,  borne  in  short,  branched 
clusters,  {'lobular,  jierfectly  smooth,  with  no  apjiarent  sutures,  and 
from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  either  red  or 
yellow  in  color,  and  havin':  two  cells  containin''  numerous  small 
seeds. 

The  pear  tomato  (L.  piivi  fonne)  is  an  exceiitionallv  vi{'orous  plant 
with  comparatively  few  loni'.  stout,  ascendin''  stems.  Leaves  numer¬ 
ous,  broad,  flat,  with  a  distinct  hluisli-tireen  color.  The  fruit  is 
abundant  and  borne  in  sliort  hranclied  or  strai{'ht  clusters  of  o  to  1(1 
fruits  that  are  |)erfectly  smootli,  without  sutures,  and  of  the  sha))e  of 
a  lon<;,  slender-necked  jiear,  alxnit  an  inch  in  diameter  ami  an  inch  and 
a  half  Ion*'.  Tliev  are  l)ri<'ht  red,  dark  yellow,  or  li{'ht  yellowish 
white  in  color,  two-celled,  with  very  distinct  central  placenta  and 
comparatively  few  ami  lar'ie  seeds.  The  fruit  is  less  juicy  than  most 
of  the  {'arden  sorts,  hut  of  a  mild  and  pleasant  flavor. 

The  commonly  cultivated  varieties  may  he  classified  under  the 
botanical  name  of  Lucoperf^lcum  eftcuh  titum,  and  it  is  this  {'roup  (hat 
is  by  far  the  most  important  from  an  a{'ricultural  and  commercial 
point  of  view.  In  western  South  America,  especially  alon{'  the  lit¬ 
toral  of  Peru,  a  wild  variety  of  Lycopersicum  is  indi{'enous.  It  differs 
from  other  reco{'nized  sjiecies  in  hein{'  more  compact  in  {'rowth,with 
fewer  branches  and  lar{'er  leaves,  and  carries  an  immense  burden  of 
fruit  borne  in  lar{'e  clusters.  The  fruit  is  lar{'er  than  that  of  the 
other  species,  hut  much  smaller  than  onr  cidtivated  sorts.  It  is  very 
irre{'ular  in  shape,  always  with  distiiict  sutures  and  often  deeply  cor- 
ru{'ated,  and  is  of  a  l)ri{'ht  red  color.  The  walls  are  thin:  the  flesh  is 
soft,  with  a  distinct  sharp  acid  flavor  less  a{'reeahle  than  the  cultivated 
forms  of  the  common  tomato.  Like  L.  cerasiforme  and  L.  pyriforme 
it  is  (piite  fixed  under  cultivation,  except  when  crossed  with  other 
species  or  with  {'arden  varieties,  and  very  likely  this  is  the  ori{'inal 
sjiecies  from  which  our  cultured  varieties  have  been  developed  by 
crossin{'  and  selection. 

That  the  cultivated  tomato  was  known  to  Eurojiean  botanists  over 
360  years  a{'o  is  evidencixl  by  the  fact  that  Matthiolus  described  two 
varieties,  one  a  lar{'e  yellow  calletl  ‘‘Golden  Apple”  and  another  red 
variety,  known  as  “Love  Apple,”  in  15.54.  In  1700  Tournefort  de¬ 
scribed  a  large  smooth  variety  which  closely  resembles  the  well-known 
“Livin{^ton’s  Stone”  of  to-day,  and  a  careful  study  of  old  descrip¬ 
tions  and  cuts,  compared  with  the  best  examides  of  modern  varieties, 
would  indicate  that  tomatoes  as  large  and  smooth  as  those  we  now 
grow  had  been  tleveloi)e«l  before  they  came  into  general  use  in  the 
Lnited  States  and  before  the  fruit  was  generally  known  to  Europeans. 


^  v'  , 
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SHOWING  METHun  OK  TKAINING  TOMATO  1‘LAXTS  IN  (iHEENHOl'SE  AT 
CHAIJEESTON,  S.  C. 


A  TOMATO  FIELD  FLANTED  FOR  EXPERIMENTAL  ITKI'OSES  ON  ONE  OF  THE 
JOSEPH  CAMPIIELL  CO.’S  EXTENSIVE  FARMS 
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Througliout  southern  Europe  the  value  of  the  fruit  for  use  in  soups 
and  as  a  salad  seems  to  have  been  reeojinized  at  an  early  date.  It 
was  quite  generally  used  in  Spain  and  Italy  during  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  England  and  in  northern  Europe'  generally  the  plant 
was  grown  in  botanical  gardens  and  in  a  few  ])rivat('  places  as  a  curi¬ 
osity  and  for  ornamental  purposes.  It  was  seldom  eaten,  being  com- 
moidy  regarded  as  uidiealthy  and  even  poisonous,  its  fruit  being 
supposed  to  have  aphrodisiacal  qualities.  This  belief  probably  arose 
from  the  close  resemblance  of  the  plant  to  the  nightshade,  or  bella¬ 
donna,  of  the  genus  solanum,  and,  of  course,  had  no  foundation  in 
fact.  It  was  not  until  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  that 
the  tomato  came  into  general  use  as  a  food  in  northern  Europe  and 
even  in  the  United  States.  In  Virginia  it  was  gi'own  as  early  as  1781 
for  culinarv  use,  but  the  efforts  of  a  Frenchman  to  introduce  it  in 
Philadelphia  as  an  edible  product  in  1788  were  unsuccessful.  The 
first  record  of  the  fruit  being  regularly  quoted  in  an  American  market 
was  in  Xew  Orleans  in  1812,  while  the  earliest  records  of  the  seed 
being  offered  for  sale  by  seedsmen  as  those  of  an  edible  vegetable  was 
in  1818.  From  about  1835,  however,  the  use  and  cultivation  of  the 
tomato  increaseil  constantly  until  now  it  has  become  one  of  the  most 
largely  grown  of  all  our  garden  vegetables. 

The  tomato  may  be  described  as  a  short-lived  perennial  with  its 
span  of  life  somewhat  variable.  Under  favorable  conditions  it  will 
develop  from  seed  to  ripe  fruit  stage  in  from  85  to  120  days  of  full 
sunshine  with  a  constant  day  temjierature  of  from  75°  to  90°  F.,  and 
no  more  than  20°  lower  at  night.  The  plants  will  ordinarily  continue 
in  full  fruit  for  50  or  60  days,  after  which  they  generally  become  so 
exhausted  by  excessive  production  of  fruit  and  the  effects  of  diseases 
to  which  they  are  subject  that  the}*  die  from  starvation.  Under  some 
conditions,  however,  jiarticularly  in  the  Gulf  States  of  the  United 
States  and  in  California,  they  will  not  only  grow  to  abnormal  size 
but  will  continue  to  bear  fruit  longer.  A  plant  grown  in  Pasadena, 
Cal.,  was  said  to  have  been  in  constant  bearing  for  over  10  months. 
Again,  sometimi*s  plants  that  have  produced  a  full  crop  will  start 
new  sets  of  roots,  branches,  and  leaves,  and  will  ])roduee  a  second 
and  even  a  third  crop. 

The  roots  of  the  tomato  plant,  while  abundant,  are  short  and  can 
only  gather  food  and  water  from  a  limited  area.  The  plant  of  the 
garden  l)ean,  for  instanc(',  is  only  about  half  the  size  of  the  tomato 
jdant,  but  its  roots  (‘xtend  to  a  greater  distance,  gather  plant  food 
from  a  larger  area,  and  seem  better  able  to  search  out  the  particidar 
f(»od  element  needed  than  do  those  of  the  tomato.  This  character¬ 
istic  of  the  latter  plant  makes  the  composition  of  the  soil  as  to  the 
proportion  of  easily  available  food  elements  a  matt('r  of  great  import¬ 
ance.  Since  the  roots  are  exceeding!}*  tender  and  incapable  of  pen- 


I'OMJNATINC  TOMATO  FI.OWEUS  HA'  HAN'D. 

riio  slniciiire  uiul  rt>l;itii>iis  of  llio  (lurls  of  llu>  loiimlo  flower  are  siieli  that  while  perfect  polliiialioii  is 
possible  ill  plants  crown  in  file  open  air  wilhont  an  ifieial  assistance,  it  sometimes  W-comes  necessary  to 
accomiilish  this  by  liami,  especially  in  crossiny  ilillereni  varieties.  This  is  iisnally  done  by  Catherine 
the  pollen  by  means  of  jarrinc  the  plants  and  lettinc  it  tall  into  a  watch  crystal  or  other  receptacle,  and 
then  iiressinc  the  projectinc  pistils  of  other  flowers  into  it  so  that  they  niay  liecome  covered  with  the 
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etratiii"  a  liard  and  compact  soil,  the  condition  of  tilth  is  of  greater 
importance  than  with  most  garden  vegetables. 

The  growth  of  the  stem  and  leaves  of  the  young  tomato  plant  is 
very  ra])id  and  the  cellular  structure  coarse,  loose,  and  open.  A 
young  branch  is  easily  broken  and  shows  scarcely  any  fibrous  struc¬ 
ture.  being  composed  of  a  mass  of  cellular  matter  which,  while  ca])able 
of  transmitting  nutritive  matter  rapidly  when  young.  sot)n  becomes 
clogged  and  inert.  This  structure  not  only  makes  the  active  life  of 
the  leaves  .short,  but  necessitates  a  fresh  growth  in  order  to  continue 
the  fruitfulness  of  the  ])lant  and  renders  the  leaves  very  susce])tible 
to  injury  from  bacterial  and  fungous  diseases.  The  rapid  growth 
also  necessitates  an  abundance  of  suidight. 

The  fruit  (»f  the  original  species  from  which  the  cultivated  varieties 
have  been  develo])ed  was  doubtless  a  small  berry  with  two  or  more 
cells  and  com))aratively  dry  central  placenta  and  thin  walls.  It  has 
im])roved  under  cultivation  by  increase  in  size,  the  material  thicken¬ 
ing  of  cell  walls,  the  develo])ment  of  greater  juiciness  and  richer 
flavor,  and  a  decrease  in  the  size  and  dryness  of  the  placenta,  as  well 
as  the  breaking  up  of  the  cells  by  fleshy  partitions,  resulting  in  the 
disappearance  of  the  deep  sutures  and  an  improvement  in  the  smooth¬ 
ness  and  beauty  of  the  fruit. 

The  quality  of  the  fruit  is  largely  de])endent  upon  varietal  differ¬ 
ences,  but  is  also  greatly  influenced  by  conditions  of  growth,  such  as 
character  of  the  sod,  the  ])roper  sup])ly  of  moisture,  the  degree  and 
uniformity  of  temperature,  and,  above  all,  the  amount  of  sunlight. 
Sudden  changes  of  temperature  and  moisture  often  result  in  cracks 
and  fissures  in  the  skin  and  flesh,  which  not  oidy  injure  the  appear¬ 
ance  but  affect  the  flavor  of  the  fruit.  Abundant  and  unobstructed 
sunlight  is  the  most  essential  condition  for  the  healthy  growth  of  the 
tomato.  It  is  a  native  of  the  sunny  South,  and  will  not  thrive  except 
in  full  and  abumlant  sunlight.  The  blossoms  often  fail  to  set,  and 
the  fruit  is  lacking  in  flavor  because  of  shade  from  excessive  leaf 
grow'th  or  other  obstruction. 

The  plant  thrives  best  out  of  doors  in  a  dry  temperature  of  75° 
to  85°  F.,  or  even  as  high  as  05°  F.  if  the  air  is  not  too  dry  and  is  in 
gentle  circulation.  The  rate  of  growth  diminishes  as  the  temperature 
falls  below  75°  until  at  50°  there  is  practically  no  growth.  If  the 
growth,  especially  in  young  plants,  is  thus  checked  for  any  consid¬ 
erable  time,  they  will  never  produce  a  full  crop  of  fruit,  even  if  the 
plants  reach  full  size  and  are  seemingly  vigorous  and  healthy.  The 
plant  is  generally  killed  by  exposure  to  freezing  temperature  for  even 
a  short  time. 

Although  the  tomato  is  not  a  desert  plant  and  needs  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water,  it  suffers  far  more  frequently  from  an  oversupjdy 
than  from  the  want  of  water.  Good  drainage  at  the  root  and  warm. 
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A  TOMATO-SEED  WASHER. 


The  best  tomato  .seeds  are  securetl  from  selected  fruit  of  fine  specimens  of  the  variety  of  plants  desired. 
When  the  fruit  is  fully  ripe  it  is  (tathered,  and  the  seetis,  pulp,  and  skins  are  sejiar'ated  by  machinery; 
the  seed  is  sohi  to  seedsmen,  the  pulp  made  into  cat.sup,  and  only  the  skins  are  thrown  away.  In  the 
above  picture  a  .somewhat  primitive  separalinc  and  seeti-washin'c  machine,  operated  by  hand  power, 
is  shown.  From  75  to  2.50  pounds  of  seed  may  be  Kalhereii  from  an  acre  of  plants,  amirdinK  to  the 
variety  and  excellence  of  the  crop  raised.  The  seed  is  sold  for  from  40  cents  to  $1  per  itound  to  the 
seedsmen. 


Till'  crowiiiK  of  tomaloos  hiis  liwomo  a  larno  industry  in  tho  United  States.  Enormous  quantities  of  the  fruit  are  ronsunied  in  a  raw  state,  while  toniatmw  liead  tlie  list  of  vefietahles 
tliat  are  eanned.  tVlien  firown  for  canning  [jurposos  tlie  yield  is  from  5  to  20  tons  per  acre.  Fruit  is  collected  every  day  in  order  ttiat  it  may  he  gathered  when  at  the  ]>roper 
state  of  ripeness. 
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dry,  siiuuy  uir  in  gontlo  inotion  are  its  necessities.  Drainage  is  essen¬ 
tial  not  only  to  the  best  growth  of  tlie  plant,  but  to  the  production 
of  a  good  quality  of  fruit.  Wliile  excess  of  water  in  the  soil  is  most 
injurious  to  the  young  and  growing  ])lant,  an  abundance  of  it  at  the 
time  the  fniit  swells  and  ripens  is  very  essential  and  a  want  of  it  at 
that  time  results  in  small  and  imperfect  fruit  of  ])oor  flavor. 

The  tomato,  as  has  been  stated,  is  of  tro])ical  origin,  and  its  culture 
has  spread  to  practically  all  of  the  Latin  American  countries.  Only 
in  a  few  of  them,  however,  has  the  industry  developed  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  the  tomato  an  e.xportable  product.  Cuba  is 
exceptionally  well  adapted  to  its  growth,  and  in  certain  sections,  such 
as  the  Guines  Valley,  the  industry  is  thriving  and  tomatoes  are  being 
raised  for  the  export  market.  Recent  advices  from  Chile  state  that 
among  the  fruits  and  vegetables  ship])ed  from  Valparaiso  to  Liver- 
])ool  and  to  New  York  were  fresh  tomatoes.  Since  the  shipping  of 
fruits  and  fresh  vegetables  long  distances  has  been  made  practicable 
by  the  improvement  of  refrigerating  compartments  in  modern  steam¬ 
ships,  tomatoes  which  ripen  in  February  and  March  in  Chile  can 
easilj'  reach  the  New  York  market  several  weeks  before  the  Bermuda, 
Texas,  or  Florida  crop  is  available,  and  bring  high  prices. 

The  general  use  of  the  tomato  as  a  staple  article  of  food,  and  hence 
also  its  scientific  cultivation,  have  reached  their  highest  development 
in  the  United  States.  In  this  article  the  details  of  its  culture  would 
be  out  of  place,  so  that  the  following  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  brief 
and  incomplete  outline  of  the  methods  of  cultivation  generally  pur¬ 
sued  in  this  country. 

It  is  the  almost  universal  custom  throughout  the  tomato-growing 
areas  of  the  United  States  for  growers  to  use  plants  started  in  hotbeds 
under  glass  or  canvas.  In  sections  where  their  culture  is  extensive 
there  are  usually  men  who  make  a  business  of  starting  plants,  and 
who  offer  them  for  sale  at  prices  ranging  from  40  cents  up  to  as  high  as 
S8  and  SIO  per  thousand,  according  to  the  age,  size,  and  general  ex¬ 
cellence  of  tlie  plants.  Often,  however,  growers  find  it  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage  to  grow  their  own  plants  on  or  near  the  fields  in  which  they 
arc  to  be  finally  grown. 

The  hotbeds  in  which  the  seeds  are  first  sown  are  inclosures  made 
of  boards  and  covered  with  movable  frames  of  window  glass,  or  in 
warmer  climates  with  canvas,  in  which  the  properly  prepared  soil 
is  supplied  with  artificial  heat  from  sta])le  manure.  For  private 
gardens,  where  comparatively  few  plants  are  required,  they  are  often 
growTi  in  shallow  wooden  boxes  placed  in  greenhouses  or  even  in 
dwellings  where  windows  give  the  required  sunlight.  Cold  frames, 
which  are  used  in  certain  sections,  are  made  like  hotbeds,  except  that 
no  manure  or  other  artificial  heat  is  applied. 


('ourtesy  ot  Joseph  ('HrnplK‘ll  ('onipariy. 

GATHERING  TOMATOES. 

Tomatoes  that  are  to  be  shipped  lonR  distances  are  Kenerallv  picked  when  they  are  just  beftinninK  to  turn 
a  pinkish  color  and  then  WTapjted  singly  in  thin  paper.  To  get  the  best  and  richest  flavor  of  the  tomato, 
however,  it  must  l)e  full  grown  and  siin-ripened  on  the  vine.  The  large  canneries  and  tomato-soup 
factories  use  only  such  fruit  as  is  grown  in  their  vicinity,  thus  securing  sun-ripened  tomatoes  for  their 
products. 
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Tlic  seeds  are  sown,  10  or  more  to  the  inch,  in  rows  or  drills  3  or  4 
inches  apart,  and  are  covered  with  about  a  half  inch  of  the  soil.  j 

When  tlie  resulting  young  plants  have  developed  their  first  true  leaves  f 

they  are  transplanted  to  other  beds  or  cold  frames,  about  2  inches  ! 

apart,  for  further  growth.  By  the  time  the  plants  have  attained  a  j 

height  of  6  to  10  inches,  and  when  there  is  no  longer  any  danger  from  | 

frost  in  the  open,  they  are  set  out  in  the  fields  for  final  culture. 

They  are  usually  planted  2  to  3  feet  aj)art  in  regular  rows,  when  ■ 

they  are  to  be  pruned  and  tied  to  stakes  or  trellises.  When  planted 
on  a  large  scale  for  use  in  canning  factories  they  are  usually  not  i 

staked  and  more  space  is  given  to  each  ])lant  by  setting  them  from  3  1 

to  4  feet  apart.  In  the  southern  section  of  the  United  States  it  is 
customary  to  stake  and  ])rune  tomato  plants.  Soon  after  the  plants 
are  set  out  a  stake  made  from  strips  of  boards,  about  an  inch  square  'j 

and  4  or  5  feet  long,  is  driven  down  into  the  ground  near  each  plant 
whose  stem  is  then  loosely  tied  to  it  for  support.  As  the  plant  grows 
it  is  pruned  to  one  or  two  main  stems  and  all  the  shoots  that  grow  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  are  pinched  out  in  order  that  the  main  stems 
may  have  all  the  nourisliment  possible  and  thus  develop  larger  and 
better  fruit.  The  staking  and  pruning  will  expose  the  fruit  to  the  air 
and  sunlight  and  cause  it  to  ripen  more  evenly  than  if  left  lying  on 
the  ground,  and  will  also  make  it  earlier  in  maturing  and  more  uniform 
in  size,  while  the  plants  can  be  more  easily  cultivated  and  cared  for. 

Tomatoes  ripen  and  color  from  within  outward  and  will  acquire  full 
and  often  superior  color,  if,  as  soon  as  they  have  reached  full  size  and 
the  ripening  process  has  fairly  commenced,  they  are  picked  and  spread 
out  in  the  sunshine.  The  point  of  ripeness  when  they  can  be  safely 
picked  is  indicated  by  the  surface  color  changing  from  a  dark  green 
to  one  of  lighter  shade  with  a  light  tinge  of  pink.  Tomatoes  picked 
at  this  stage  of  maturity  may  be  wrapped  separately  in  paper  and 
shipped  1,000  or  more  miles,  and  when  unwrapped  at  their  destina¬ 
tion  after  a  journey  of  from  2  to  10  days  will  be  found  to  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  beautiful  color,  frequently  more  brilliant  than  if  they  had 
been  left  to  ripen  on  the  vine.  However,  the  tomato  never  acquires 
its  fidl  and  most  perfect  flavor  except  when  ripened  on  the  vine  and 
in  full  sunlight.  The  color  of  the  tomato  is  often  determined  by  the 
character  of  the  skin.  As  an  instance,  the  flesh  of  the  purple  vari¬ 
eties  and  that  of  the  deep  red  is  identical  in  color,  but  the  skin  of  the 
former  is  transparent  while  the  skin  of  the  red  varieties  has  a  yellow 
underlay  through  which  the  purple  flesh  appears  red. 

In  the  production  of  fruit  the  tomato  plant  is  remarkable.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Tracy,  the  total  yield  of  fruit  runs  from  200  to  700  bushels 
to  the  acre,  a  200-bushel  crop  of  tomatoes  comparing  as  to  amount 
with  one  of  25  bushels  of  wheat.  The  largest  yields  that  have  come 
under  his  personal  observation  ranged  from  1,000  to  1,200  bushels  to 


FHOM  FIKLl)  TO  FACTOKY. 

Olio  liirpo  plant  in  Now  Jcrsoy  nsos  llin  proilnot  of  Ihnusands  of  acres  of  tomatiMis  for  manufacturiii)!  tomato  son] 
|>r«‘ossion  of  toinato-lailon  wattons  which  stretches  a  distance  of  15  or  20 city  hliK’ks,  conveying  the  |iroductso 
in  the  picture  ahovo. 


I.  A\  hen  the  tomato  season  is  at  its  height  it  is  not  nniisual  to  see  a 
near-hy  growers  to  this  factory.  One  of  these  priK-essions  is  shown 
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tlic  acre,  two-thirds  of  these  crops  beio"  of  prime  market  quality  and 
the  rest  suitable  for  camiinjj  purposes.  Of  the  total  yield  of  an  aver- 
a<;e  crop  from  10  to  25  per  cent  of  the  fruit  should  be  such  as  can  be 
sold  as  extras  in  the  fresli  vegetable  markets,  5  to  10  per  cent  is 
usually  unsalable,  and  the  remainder  suited  to  canning  or  preserving 
purposes.  Selected  fruit  nets  from  SI  to  So  a  bushel,  according  to 
its  earliness  in  the  market  and  the  excellence  of  tlie  fruit ;  the  common 
or  ordinary  fruit  for  the  market  will  bring  from  35  to  75  cents,  while 
that  for  canning  purposes  will  bring  from  10  to  25  cents  per  bushel. 

The  cost  of  raising  tomatoes  varies  greatly  with  not  only  the  locali¬ 
ties  in  which  they  are  grown  but  also  according  tt>  the  use  to  be  made 
of  them.  Fruit  grown  for  the  fresh  vegetable  markets,  where  size, 
smootlmess,  and  color  are  important  elements,  costs  perhaps  twice 
as  much  per  acre  as  that  intended  for  sale  to  the  canning  and  pre¬ 
serving  factories.  Cases  have  been  known  where  crops  have  yielded 
a  net  profit  of  81,000  per  acre,  but  this  was  under  exceptionally 
favorable  conditions  and  skilled  marketing  by  expert  growers.  A 
profit  of  Slot)  per  acre,  however,  is  not  very  infrequent.  The  cost  of 
raising  tomatoes  for  the  fresh  vegetable  market  will  average  about  S90 
per  acre,  while  they  can  be  raised  for  canning  and  ])reserving  purposes 
at  a  cost  of  S40  per  acre,  the  profit  depending,  of  course,  upon  the 
character  and  amount  of  the  crop. 

As  an  edible  vegetable  the  tomato  is  used  in  many  ways.  In  its 
fresh  or  raw  state  it  is  sliced  and  ('aten  as  a  salad,  its  succulent, 
slightly  acid,  and  deliciously  flavored  jndp  as  well  as  the  juice-envel¬ 
oped  seeds  making  it  one  of  the  most  desiralde  relishes  known  to  the 
modern  epicure.  For  cooking  purposes  it  can  be  stewed,  baked,  or 
broiled  alone  or  in  combination  with  other  vegetal)les,  while  as  an 
ingredient  in  soups,  stews,  and  sauces  it  is  without  a  ])eer.  As  a 
condiment  tomato  catsup  is  used  in  almost  every  i)art  of  the  civilized 
world,Iits  s])icy  flavor  whetting  the  apjK'tite  and  making  even  the 
toughest  and  driest  of  meats  desirable,  while  the  green  fruit  is  often 
made  into  an  excellent  pickle.  The  value  of  the  tomato  as  a  food 
product  lies  not  so  much  in  its  nutritive  qualities  as  in  the  delicious 
flavor  and  succulence  which  make  other  foods  with  wliich  it  is  com¬ 
bined  so  much  more  palatable. 

When  a  successful  jwocess  for  preserving  the  fruit  in  cans  was 
evolved  the  tomato-growing  industry  at  once  assumed  much  larger 
proportions.  It  was  found  that  for  all  cooking  purposes  the  canned 
fruit  was  practically  as  good  as  that  fresh  from  the  vine,  and  as  a 
result  the  tomato  has  become  a  staple  food  the  year  round  and  millions 
of  dollars  are  invested  in  canning  factories  whose  chief  output  consists 
of  tomatoes.  Statistics  compiled  by  the  National  Canners’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  United  States  show  that  in  1914  tlie  output  of  the 
canneries  of  the  country  included  among  other  products  15,222,000 
2622— Bull.  1—15 - :5 


IXjA  CANNIXO  FACTOUY. 

Many  mechanical  labor-savin)!  devices  are  used  in  the  ttreat  canninj!  factories  of  the  United  States.  After  the  tomatoes  have  been  carefully  selected  iit  the  fields, 
when  they  arrive  at  the  camtery  they  are  put  through  several  washing  and  spraying  processes  atici  again  inspected  and  defective  ones  eliininated;  after  another 
washing  priK’ess  in  a  long  tank  where  cold  water  is  used,  they  rise  tlirough  two  more  showers  of  warm  water  ami  are  dro[)|)od  into  white,  enamel-lined  ])ans 
fastened  to  a  mechanical  conveyor,  which  takes  them  to  the  cooking  kettles,  as  .shown  in  the  picture. 
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easi's  of  (“aniK'd  toniatoos.  It  is  also  shown  that  of  all  the  States  of 
the  riiioii  Marvlaiul  canie  first,  with  a  produetion  of  cases; 

Delaware  st'cond,  with  1 ,3.3'), ()()()  cases;  Indiana  third,  with  1 
cases,  d'hese  cases  consist  of  24  cans  containinf;  2  pounds  eacii,  the 
tomato  content  of  each  case  therefore  heinj;;  4(S  pounds.  In  addition 
to  canning:  whole  or  pieced  tomatoes  with  their  seeds  and  juice 
included,  a  ))roduct  known  as  tomato  pulp  is  canned.  This  consists 
of  the  concentrated  fleshy  ])ortion  of  the  tomato,  and  is  used  in  the 
production  of  tomato  catsup,  soups,  sauces,  etc.  Something;  over 
■),(»()(), 000  cases  of  this  form  of  canned  tomatoes  w('re  jjroduced  in  1014. 
The  total  number  of  cases  of  canned  tomatoes  may  therefore  he  jnit 
at  over  20.000.000,  containinj^  4S0,000,0()()  cans  and  worth  ap[)roxi- 
mately  .S2S,0()0,000.  The  standard  2-pound  tomato  can  is  4J  inches 
in  height,  so  if  all  the  cans  of  tomatoes  and  Jiulp  produced  hy  the 
canning  factories  in  the  I’nited  States  in  the  year  1014  were  placed 
one  on  to]i  of  the  other  the  resulting  column  would  be  very  nearly 
37.000  miles  high  (36.031  jf  miles,  to  be  more  exact  ),  or  if  laid  end  to 
end  the  row  would  extend  nearly  one  and  a  half  times  around  the 
(‘arth  at  the  Equator,  while  the  total  weight  would  be  060,000,000 
pitunds,  or  4,S0.000  tons. 

These  statistics  deal  only  with  the  output  of  the  canning  factories 
o])erat('d  on  a  more  or  less  extcmsive  scale  and  from  which  reliable 
figures  are  obtainable.  They  do  not  include  the  millions  of  cans 
and  jars  of  tomatoes  which  are  annually  put  up  by  thrifty  housewives 
for  their  own  use,  nor  do  they  take  account  of  the  new  jdiase  of  the 
industry  promoted  by  the  organization  of  what  are  known  as  “girls’ 
canning  clubs"  throughout  the  country.  The  work  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  so  varied  and  so  extensive  that 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  divide  it  among  numerous  bureaus 
and  oflices.  Among  these  is  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and  this 
is  in  turn  composed  of  minor  subdivisions,  among  which  is  the  Office 
of  the  Farmers’  Cooperative  Demonstration  Work.  It  was  this  office 
that  conceived  the  idea  a  few  years  ago  of  organizing  boys’  corn 
clubs  and  girls’  eanning  clubs  among  the  young  j)eople  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  districts  throughout  the  country,  with  the  view  of  teaching 
the  boys  to  grow  the  best  varieties  and  largest  ((uantities  of  corn  per 
acre  and  the  girls  to  grow,  cultivate,  market,  preserve,  and  can  the 
vegetable  and  fruit  products  of  small  gardens.  Agents  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  who  are  experts  in  these  lines,  have  charge  of  certain  areas, 
and  it  is  thi'ir  duty  to  serve  as  instructors  and  supi'rvisors  of  these 
clubs. 

'flu*  first  “girls’  eanning  club"  was  organized  in  l!)lt)  and  as  evi- 
ilence  of  the  jiractical  results  obtained  the  following  statistics  of  the 
work  in  only  the  15  Southern  States  known  as  the  “(’otton  Belt” 
may  be  cited.  In  1!)14  the  total  enroUnu'iit  showed  a  membership 


In  Uio  IiirKi',  nivto-iliitn  oannint!  facinrics  (ho  cans  aro  filloil  with  (ho  nrodnct,  cappoil  and  soalod,  in  an  iininlorrn))IO(i  process,  l)cin>;  moved  aloim  liy  moans  of 
mwdianical  conveyors  so  roKnialoil  tliat  oacli  operator  tais  exactly  the  time  recpiired  to  complete  liis  part  of  tfie  work  on  eacli  can  as  it  passes  liim. 


til^ 


DKMOXSTKATINO  TIIK  WOHK  OF  A  CIULS’  C'ANMNO  CJA  li. 


Al  Iho  iiistaiico  of  the  Fanners’  Cooperative  Deinonstralion  OHiee,  a  subdivision  of  ll)o  linreau  of  I’lant  Industry,  t'.  S.  IJepartincnl  of  A^riculliiro,  thousands  of  ('iris  in  the  rural 
districts  of  the  15  Southern  States,  known  as  the  “Cotton  Hell,”  have  betni  organized  into  what  are  known  iis  Caiinitig  Clubs.  Each  girl  is  !i.s.signod  a  small  garden  tone-tenth 
of  an  acre),  on  which  she  raises  tomatoes  and  perhaj)s  a  few  other  vegetables.  She  is  taught  the  best  methods  of  cultivation,  selection  of  varieties,  and  is  then  instructed  in  the 
art  of  preserving  her  products  in  cans  or  other  containers,  the  organized  clubs  being  under  the  supervision  and  instruction  of  an  agentjof  the  Government.  TUts  value  of  the 
canned  proilucts  of  the  clubs  in  the  15  States  put  up  in  one  j-ear  ainountod  to  $2H5,00t).  The  picture  shows  one^of  these  Girls’  Clubs  at  work. 
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A  GATlIEUINt;  OF  TOMATO  OUOWEIiS. 

A  loniivt(»  wiis  n'rontlv  inaiignrati*<|  by  om*  (►f  llio  largo  caiiniiig  imluslrios  in  tbo  I  Slalos,  prizes  were  nITorod  in  dilTorenl  lines  of  ronipotition  among  the  growers. 

:in<l  experts  on  the  culture  of  tomatoes  from  the  Oepartmeni  of  Agriculture  of  the  Ignited  States  addressed  the  :issembled  farmers  and  growers  on  various  phases  of  the  cnltiva* 
ti<»n.  cure,  and  prottM'tion  from  disetise  of  the  tomato  plant. 
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of  33,173  jiirls,  who  won*  imdor  the  suporvisioii  of  .^00  woiikmi  agents 
of  the  odiee.  Of  these  elul)  inemhers  7,793  ])ut  up  6,091,237  pounds 
of  vegetables,  most  of  whieh  were  tomatoes,  all  grown  on  the  small 
gardens  (one-tenth  of  an  acre  being  allotted  to  each  girl)  which  the}' 
themselves  cultivated.  These  ])roducts  were  ])ut  in  1,918,024  cans 
and  other  containers  and  were  estimatial  to  have  a  value  of  over 
S2S4,S80,  the  cost  to  the  girls  being  about  SSo,000,  thus  giving  them 
a  pndit  of  nearly  8200,000,  most  of  which  came  from  canned  toma¬ 
toes.  The  activities  of  the  girls  were  of  course  not  confined  to  the 
products  of  tlu'ir  own  gardens  only,  hut  no  account  was  taken  of  the 
other  products  of  the  farms  and  orchards  canned  and  otherwise  pre- 
servi'd  by  the  girls.  The  number  of  the  clubs  and  their  membership 
is  growing  at  an  almost  incredible  rate,  and  siTice  the  activities  of 
the  girls  for  the  first  year  of  their  membership  are  directed  principally 
to  the  culture  and  canning  of  tomatoes  it  may  he  seen  that  large 
results  may  he  expected  from  this  new  j)hase  of  the  industry. 

In  the  introductory  j)aragraphs  of  this  article  it  was  stated  that 
not  only  does  the  tomato  still  hunger  with  its  meat  hut  that  it 
assuag('s  thirst  with  its  juice.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  the  canned 
tomato.  During  the  late  little  misunderstanding  between  the 
United  States  ami  Spain,  when  the  American  troops  wore  in  certain 
sections  of  Cuba  they  experienced  great  difliculty  in  procuring 
drinkable  water.  When  the  pangs  of  thirst  had  become  almost 
unbearable  someone  happily  remembered  that  there  is  much  juice 
in  canned  tomatoes.  The  commissary  department  at  once  became 
busy,  the  cans  of  tomatoes  were  cooled  and  then  opened,  and  the 
invaders  were  imnuHliately  provided  with  a  refreshing,  delicious,  and 
healthy  drink  as  well  as  food.  Since  then  the  cannetl  tomato  forms 
one  of  the  necessary  adjuncts  to  the  provisions  for  journeys  in  desert 
places  and  in  sections  where  good  drinking  water  is  scarce,  and  few 
indeed  are  the  isolated  places  on  this  old  earth  of  ours  to  which  the 
festive  tomato  can  is  a  stranger.  Wlierever  the  wandering  steps  oT 
civilized  man  may  take  him  the  canned  tomato  goes  with  him, 
being  an  assurance  to  his  mind,  a  gratification  to  lus  physical  being, 
and  altogether  ii  ‘'joy  forever.” 


THE  TELEPHONE  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA  ■/  /.  ■/ 


Conveyance  of  thou<'ht  at  a  distance  is  a  primitive  need  of  man. 
The  first  savages  felt  it  no  less  keenly  than  do  their  civilized  descend¬ 
ants  of  to-day.  They  il('veloped  systems  of  signaling,  through  sight 
and  hearing,  as  complete  and  as  satisfying  within  the  limitations 
of  their  simple  and  narrow  mental  perspective  as  are  the  telephone, 
the  telegraph,  the  wireless  to  the  complex  and  broader  perspective 
of  modern  civilization.  Signaling  is  older  than  speech  and  in  the 
beginning  more  necessary.  To  point  tlie  spear  or  club  meant  danger 
to  the  stranger  in  the  distance,  to  ground  it,  peace.  To  fling  it  into 
the  air  was  a  welcome,  to  brandish  it,  defiance.  An  arm  raised  was 
a  signal  to  approach,  l)oth  arms  raised  a  sign  of  recognition.  The 
sound  of  two  stones  striking  together  was  a  call  for  succor  and  beat¬ 
ing  upon  a  hollow  tree  trunk  a  signal  of  alarm.  So,  by  the  lifting  or 
moving  of  objects  or  imitating  the  sounds  of  beasts  and  birds,  primi¬ 
tive  man  conveyed  to  his  fellow  arcoss  the  jiver  or  the  valley  certain 
ideas,  aU  that  he  needed  to  convey.  Later,  when  he  had  mastered 
lire,  he  used  its  blaze  or  its  smoke  for  a  signal.  Later  still  he  devised 
rough  forms  of  the  heliograj)h.  It  is  said  that  the  Athenians  and 
Plataeans  signaled  to  each  other  across  the  plain  of  Marathon  by 
means  of  the  flashing  sun  rays  on  their  burnished  shields  the  battle 
orders  of  Miltiades. 

This  was  nearh'  400  years  l)efore  the  C'hristian  era.  From  then, 
for  over  2,200  years,  until  1836,  civilization  with  all  its  advance, 
showed  but  little  progress  in  the  art  of  conveying  intelligence  to  a 
distance.  Fire,  smoke,  and  sun  ray  signaling  were  somewhat  elab¬ 
orated  and  the  semaphore,  with  its  lanterns,  flags,  and  oscillating 
arms,  was  invented.  They  called  this  the  telegra])h,  much  to  the 
confusion  of  the  now-a-day  school  boy  when  in  some  old  book  he 
comes  across  the  mention  of  telegraph  lines  extending  across  France 
or  England  at  a  period  long  before  Morse  was  born.  By  use  of  an 
alphabetic  code  system  the  semaphore  was  moderately  effective,  but 
the  first  great  advance  in  distant  thought  conveyance  was  Samuel 
Morse’s  application  of  electricity  to  the  problem  in  1836.  The  second 
step  was  .Uexander  Graham  Bell’s  discovery  of  the  principle  of  the 
telephone  in  1876,  and  the  third  William  Marconi’s  invention  of 
wireless  telegraphy  in  1896.  The  three  r<‘present  modern  distance 
thought  convej’ance. 
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SOUTH  AMERICA: 

Argentine . 

Bolivia  . 

Brazil  . 

British  Guiana . 

Chile  . 

Colombia  . 

Dutch  Guiana  . 

Ecuador  . 

French  Guiana . 

Paraguay  . 

Peru  . 

Uruguay  . 

Venezuela . 

Total  . 

CENTRAL  AMERICA: 

British  Honduras... 

Costa  Rica  . 

Guatemala  . 

Honduras  . 

Nicaragua  . 

Panama  . 

Salvador  . 

Total  . 

OTHER  PLACES: 

Cuba . 

Dominican  Republic. 

Haiti  . 

Mexico  . 

Total  . 

GRAND  TOTAL  . 

United  Stalest . 

•No  Information  reported 
tU.  S.  Teleoraph— 1912  Cencui 


TKLEOKAril  AND  TELEI'llONE  OEER'E  Dl  l I,DlN(i,  SANTA 
ANA,  SAEVADOU. 

In  many  Eat  in- American,  as  in  most  Kuroncan  countries,  the  (ele(;rai>li  and 
the  tcleidione  are  comlucted  muter  one  admitiistration. 


UEEK  E  OE  TEEEI’HONE  I'OMl’ANY,  HI  ENOS  AlUES, 


The  Reneral  administrative  ollices  and  central  of  the  t'ooperative  Telephone 
I'o.,  of  Ituenos  Aires,  Argentina.  The  huilding  Is  No.  12Mi  I'angallo 
Street,  near  the  business  center  of  the  city. 
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TIIK  PAX  AMEHICAX  I'XIOX. 


Ill  accoinplishiiuMit  of  tlio  iiiidi'ilvinfj  imrposo  tlu*  ti'lopliono  is 
luucli  tlu*  mort*  ('(liciciit  instrument  of  the  tliree  in  that  it  eonvevs 
the  spoken  word  and  has  the  advantaj;e  over  the  telejirajih,  both 
wired  and  wireless,  that  conversation  lias  over  written  eorrespond- 
once.  It  has  a  further  and  most  important  advantaj'e  in  the  faet 
that  its  industrial  evolution  has  been  by  far  the  <;reatest.  By  this  is 
meant  not  that  the  telephone  has  as  yet  extended  itself  more  widely 
over  the  earth’s  surface  tlian  the  telej^raph  or  that  there  are  more 
miles  of  telephone  than  of  tele<;ra])h  wire  in  use,  for  this  would  not  be 
true,  but  that  the  telejihone,  throujih  the  industry  and  inventive 
genius  of  Bell,  his  eoworkers  and  his  followiTs,  has  been  brought  to  a 
higher  state  of  develojiment  as  an  instrument  for  the  distant  eonvey- 
anee  of  thought  under  the  eonditiona  and  answering  the  needs  of  our 
modern  complex  industrial  and  social  life.  The  telegraph,  as  in 
common  use,  requires  an  expert  to  send  a  message  and  another 
exjiert  to  receive  it.  Any  one  may  use  the  telephone.  Telegraph 
sending  and  receiving  stations  are,  and  must  he,  limited  in  numher, 
while  every  house  and  every  d(‘sk  may  have  a  telephone.  There  is 
no  functional  reason  why  the  teh'graph  did  not  develop  along  the 
same  lines  as  the  telephone.  'I'lie  character  printing  telegraphic 
instrument  is  (*lder  than  the  telephone  and  the  principle  of  the  central 
station  and  the  switchboard  used  in  bringing  the  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  to  the  individual  is  as  readily  adapted  to  the  one  as  to  the 
other.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  industrial  evolution  of  the  tele¬ 
graph  in  nearly  SO  years  has  been  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
like  evolution  of  the  telephone  in  one-half  the  time.  The  telephone 
naturally  superimj^oses  itself  on  the  telegrajih,  both  wired  and  wire¬ 
less,  so  that  it  is  not  dillicult  to  foretell  that  the  industrial  evolution 
of  distant  thought  conveyance  in  the  future  will  be,  so  long  as  elec¬ 
tricity  remains  the  inotive  force,  in  the  line  of  a  more  complete  devel¬ 
opment  and  a<laj)tation  of  the  telej)hone. 

Alexander  Graham  Bell  was  horn  in  Scotland,  hut  his  invention 
was  conceived  and  perfected  aft('r  he  became  an  American  citizen. 
It  was  therefore  natural  that  the  most  complete  use  and  extension 
of  the  telephone  system  should  be  in  the  United  States.  Next  to  the 
United  States  its  greatest  extension  has  been  in  C'anada  and  Western 
Kuro|)e.  That  it  already  should  have  taken  such  a  hold  in  Latin 
America,  as  is  shown  by  the  statistics  compiled  by  Mr.  Victor  M. 
Barthold,  chief  foreign  statistician  of  the  American  Telephone  & 
'Pelegraph  Co.,  will  no  doubt  be  a  surprise  to  many  peo])le  in  the 
Ihiited  States.  These  statistics  were  compiled  as  of  January  1, 
lt»14.  On  that  date  there  were  in  Latin  America  242,S1()  teleplioncs 
and  o!tt),()2()  miles  of  telephone  wire.  The  capital  investment  was 
843,717,000. 


EXCAVATJXCi  TKEXCII  AXl)  LAYIXG  UXDEUGUOt'XD 


TEI.EI’IIUXK  CONDUITS  IX  THE  UErUIJEIC  OE  SAEVADOH. 


TKI.KI’llOXK  OKFICK  Uni.DIXG,  CAHACAS,  VENEZUELA. 

I’riiK'iinil  operating  room  of  tlie  \  enezuela  Telephone  and  Electrical  .\pplianccs  Uo.  (Ltd.),  of  Caracas. 
The  switchboard  operators  are  young  men. 


-is  IIIK  I’.W  A.Mi.lUCAX  rXKi.V. 

Ill  point  of  luiiultiM-  Ariri'iitiiiii  li'd  all  tlu*  other  countries  with 
ti'lephoiK's  and  2dl».47s  miles  of  wire.  X(‘\t  to  Argentina 
eaiu(‘ Mexico  with  4 1  .S()l  :  Brazil,  .‘ht.lsd :  ('hile.  1  !».7()!) :  ('nha.  l(i.()'.*7;  | 

and  rruiruay,  1.4. .)(>'.).  In  proportion  of  t('l(“phoin>  to  population  j 

rrujfuay  led  with  I.O.a  pc'f  100,  followc'd  hy  Arjientina.  O.S.');  ('nha,  | 

0,7.'):  Banama,  0.0.4;  and  ('Idle.  0..-)0. 

In  tin*  statistics  of  cities  Buenos  Airi's,  tlu'  ea|)ital  of  Ar^cmtina. 
h‘d  with  47.7S1  telephone's.  Then  came  Me'xieo  ('ity,  IS. 200:  llahana, 

('nha,  12,407;  Rio  de  daneiro,  Brazil,  ll,47',t;  and  Montevidc'o,  Tru- 

<;uay.  S.040.  However,  in  the  proportion  of  ntindiers  to  po]nilation, 

the  order  was  llahana.  4.2  per  100;  Mexico  ('ity,  4.0:  Caracas,  Veiu'- 

zuela.  4..):  Buenos  Aires.  2.S:  (luavaepiil,  Keuador,  2.S:  Montevideo.  ^ 

2.2:  and  San  -lose,  ('osta  Rica,  2.2. 

'I'Ik'  jiross  earniiiiis  of  the  tele])hone  system  of  Latin  America  in 
1014  was  .SO. 744. 000,  as  (•omi)ared  with  a  jjross  earnings  for  tele¬ 
graphs  of  SI 4. 74.'). 000.  All  this  shows  a  develo|)ment  which,  while  f 

it  has  not  reached  the  standard  of  the  Cnited  States,  nor  that  of  [ 

Lngland  or  France,  is  yet  very  ereditahle.  i 


PROMINENT  IN  PAN 
AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 


DEATH  OF  HEX.  FOHFIKIO  DIAZ. 

Ill  tlu‘  (loath  of  Porfirio  Diaz  at  tlio  ajjo  of  S.t,  in  Paris,  on  .Inly  2, 
tho  world  has  lost  ono  of  its  historic  oharactors.  Ilis  lon<; 
]nil)lio  life,  coinploti'ly  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  country,  may  he 
divided  into  two  periods — military  and  administrative.  The  first 
lasted  2.^  years  and  may  he  said  to  have  ended  with  his  election  as 
PiTsident  of  Mexico  in  1S77.  The  second  period  of  :i4  years  closed 
at  his  dejiarture  from  Vera  ('rnz  in  1!)1 1.  'Phe  history  of  Diaz’  military 
career  is  filled  with  <;h)rious  exploits,  and  his  life  as  an  administrator 
was  hy  no  means  h'ss  hrilliant.  Dnrinjj  the  former  pc'riod  he  (hdended 
his  country:  in  the  latter  he  reconstructed  it.  The  progiTss  of  Mexico, 
in  every  sense,  was  the  admiration  of  all.  In  :i()  years  exports 
increased  ninefold  in  value:  imports  were  four  time's  as  <;reat,  railway 
niileaiie  jjivw  from  d.o!)  to  ov('r  1.'), ()()()  mih's,  industry  ([uiekened  into 
life  agriculture,  mininjj,  manufaeturinj;,  and  stock  raisinji.  The 
country's  finanei's  wen'  hrou<;ht  out  of  their  chaotic  state,  the  foreijijn 
credit  of  Mexico  was  (*stahlished,  and  for('i<i:n  capital  did  not  lu'sitate 
to  pour  into  Mexico.  TIu'se  wen'  the  ^reat  achievements  of  Porfirio 
Diaz. 

On  dune  2S  of  the  pirsent  year  Senor  (luillermo  Billiniihurst  died 
in  I(iui(pie  at  the  aj'c  of  (if.  Durin*;  his  life  he  rendered  many  impor¬ 
tant  service's  to  his  country,  both  on  the'  fie'ld  of  battle,  where  he  elis- 
tin<;uishe'el  himself  as  a  soldier,  and  in  civil  positions  includin';  the 
])ost  of  consul  of  Pe'iTi  in  I(|ui(pie'.  In  ISl).")  he  was  eleete'd  first  vice 
|)resi(lent  of  the  Ke'imblie  in  the  administration  of  .Senor  Nicolas  de 
Pi(''rola  and  in  l<Si)S  he  was  minister  to  (’bile,  where'  he  ne'<;()tiat('(l  the 
Billinf;hurst-Liitorre'  tivaty.  On  his  return  from  ('liih'  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  Lima.  Ilis  administration  was  notable'  for  the  public 
imj)rovem('nts  begun  at  that  time.  Following  his  term  as  mayor  he 
again  retire'd  to  private  life',  freem  which  he  was  ('leeted  by  the  Pe'iu- 
vian  ('ongress  to  the  Pre'sidenev  of  the  Republic,  a  position  which 
through  ])()Iitieal  eireumstanee's  he  re'signeel  in  February,  1!)14.  He 
left  the' country  and,  after  a  brief  stay  in  Panama,  returned  to  l(|ui((U(', 
wlu're'  be  had  spe'iit  his  ehihlhood  iind  where  he  ended  his  days. 

The  deinise  of  (len.  dose  Marfa  (’ampo  Serrano,  one'  time  Pre'si- 
dent  of  (’olombia,  brought  to  an  e'ud  the  life  of  one  of  ('olombia's 
venerable  historic  eharaete'is.  (le'n.  ('iiinpo  vSerrano  died  on  Febru¬ 
ary  24,  at  his  home  in  .Santa  Marta,  ciipital  of  the'  Department  of 

4il 


roKFlKIO  DIAZ 


(jni.I.K.UMt)  UII.LINCIII  UST 


JOSE  MAUIA  CAMI’O  SEKKAXO, 


EKED  STARK  I’EAKSOX 
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Majidalenii,  where  lie  was  horn  71)  yi'ars  a"o,  and  to  which  place 
he  had  retired  to  spend  his  declining  years.  The  (piality  of  the 
public  service  rendered  by  the  <xeneral  gained  for  him  such  esteem 
and  affection  throughout  the  nation  that  his  death  was  made  the 
occasion  of  spi'cial  mourning.  In  honor  to  his  memory,  President 
('oncha  issued  an  ollicial  decree  ilcclaring  the  date  of  the  general’s 
death  a  national  day  of  mourning,  ordering  funeral  dirges  played  by 
the  military  hands  and  Hags  disjdayed  at  half  mast  on  all  public 
buildings  for  a  period  of  nine  days. 

'I'he  pieamhle  of  the  decree*  ri'cites  that  (h'lieral  (’amjio  Serrano, 
through  his  valuable  and  untiring  services,  rendered  with  (*xemplary 
intelligence  and  patriotism  to  the  ])olitical  history  of  the  country, 
has  left  a  dec*])  marked  imjiri'ss  th<*reon: 

That  he  together  with  other  noted  statesmen  contributed  to  the 
|)olitical  transformation  of  the  country  and  the  restoration  of  the 
protective  jirinciples  of  the  (Constitution  of  ISSG; 

That  while  occupying  the  jiosition  of  cliief  magistrate  of  the 
l\c|)ublic  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  enjoy  the  singular  honor  of  sanctioning 
and  jiromulgating  to  his  fellow  citizens  this  public  document  of 
imperishable  historic  value. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Fred  Stark  Pearson,  who  lost  his  life  on  the  ill- 
fated  Luft'dama  on  May  7,  brought  to  an  untimely  close  a  notable 
can*cr  of  international  renown.  Associated  with  extensive  elec¬ 
trical  and  (‘iigineering  jirojects  in  Mexico  and  South  America,  as  well 
as  in  Furope  and  the  I’nited  States,  Dr.  Pearson  enjoyed  an  enviable 
rejuitation  as  a  great  constructor  and  developer.  His  sudden  de¬ 
mise  caused  much  grief  throughout  the  numerous  countries  where  he 
had  been  identified  with  the  varied  interests  of  his  ])rofession.  Dr. 
Pearson  was  born  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  on  July  J,  ISbl,  and  received  his 
technical  education  at  Tufts  Dollegc.  Upon  graduating,  he  acce])ted 
a  ])osition  as  instructor  of  chemistry  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  from  lS79-lScS().  In  1SS.3  he  became  instructor  in 
mathematics  and  apjdied  mechanics  at  his  own  alma  mater.  He 
resigned  in  ISSG  and  for  the  next  few  years  engaged  as  mining  en¬ 
gineer  operating  in  the  United  States  and  Brazil,  later  entering  upon 
broader  construction  work.  Among  the  resjionsible  jiositions  held 
by  Dr.  Pearson  in  the  Ihiited  States  may  be  mentioned  that  of  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Somerville  (Mass.)  Electric  Light  ('o.,  and  later  that  of 
chu'f  engineer  of  the  West  End  Street  Railway  of  Boston,  the  Do¬ 
minion  (’oal  Co.,  and  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  of  New  York. 
The  wide  extent  of  his  enterprises  in  other  countries  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  president  and  a  director  of  the  Mexico  Tram¬ 
ways  Co.,  the  Mexican  Light  &  Power  Co.  (Ltd.),  the  Mexico  North¬ 
western  Railway  Co.,  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Tramway,  Light  A  Power 
Co.,  and  the  Barcelona  Traction,  Light  &  Power  Co.  (Ltd.).  He 


(*oiirlrsy  of  tto*  Natiioiul  ( it‘o^ra]iliio  SorK'ty. 

THK  IIOMK  OK  rilK  NATIOXAI-  C  KOOK  A  I’lilC  SOCIKT  A',  W  ASHIX(iTOX,  I). 

riio  picluif  rcprosoiils  Ihc  liiinio  of  llio  Xalionul  flpoKraiiliio  !-(K'H'ty  as  il  will  aiMx'ar  wlu'ii  tlip  additions  now  lipini;  plannod  have  Ippimi  m;idp.  Tlip  IptiildiiiK  willi 
llip  dark  roipf,  on  IIpp  pMrpiiiP  ritjlil,  is  Iliilpl>iird  Mpinorial  Hall,  prppipd  as  a  niPiiKprial  to  Hip  first  jprpsidpnt  of  tliP  society;  next  to  tills  is  tlip  prespiit  adiniiiLstra- 
tion  Imildinr:,  comiilptpd  in  liii:t  at  a  cost  of  JlT.^tHKI.  Owiiiu  to  tlic  increasiiiK  i>opularity  of  tlie  activities  of  Hie  Society,  additional  land  adjoinint;  Hie  adniiiiis- 
tration  liiiildiiiy'  was  piircliased  in  Itill,  at  a  cost  of  ^ltl.'i,iltli),  upon  wliicli  it  is  proposed  to  erect  an  auditorium  and  additional  accommiHlat ions  sliowii  in  that 
portion  covereil  liy  Hie  tower  anil  iniinediately  to  its  left. 


THE  PAX  AMEIUCAX  UXIOX. 
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was  also  a  diroctor  of  tho  Sfio  Paulo  Tramwav  Li};ht  ct  Powor  Vo. 
At  the  time  Dr.  Pearson  met  his  end  lie  was  returning;  to  Purope  to 
meet  security  holders  of  tlie  Bareelona  eomjiauy  and  make  final  ar- 
ranjfements  to  continue  construction  on  that  enterprise.  Dr.  Pear¬ 
son  was  a  memher  of  numerous  societies  and  cluhs,  amonj;  which 
were  tlie  American  Society  of  Civil  Kn<;ineers,  tlie  Institution  of 
('ivil  Enjiineers  of  London,  tlie  American  Institute  of  Kh'ctrical 
Entiineers,  the  American  Institute  of  Mininj;  En<;ineers,  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Knjiineers,  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Seience,  etc. 


PAN  AMERICA 
MAGAZINES 


0  0  0 
0  0  0 


Una  Gran  Sociedad  de  Geografia  (A  Great  Geographical  Society) 
is  the  title  of  an  article  which  ajipeais  in  the  dune  numher  of  the 
Spanish  edition  of  the  Bri.i.ETix,  which  succinctly  sets  out  some  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  that  very  influential  and  successful 
scientific  organization  known  as  the  National  Geographic  Society, 
wliosi'  home  is  in  Washington,  1).  (’.  The  following  English  viusion 
may  prove  of  some  interest  to  our  readei’s: 

In  its  broad  sense  geography  is  tin*  science  which  treats  of  the  world 
and  its  inhabitants.  Not  only  is  it  a  descri|)tion  of  the  earth,  or  a 
])ortion  of  the  earth,  including  its  structure,  features,  jiroducts,  and 
political  divisions,  but  it  is  also  a  study  of  the  ])eople  by  whom  it  is 
inhabited.  Its  scope  being  so  extensive,  embracing  the  earth  and 
all  that  may  be  found  thereon,  the  study  of  this  science  has  been 
jiopidar  with  thoughtful  men  and  women  from  tin*  time  that  man’s 
interest  in  man  was  fii-st  awakened,  or  almost  from  the  very  dawn 
of  civilization. 

K(‘cognizing  and  appri'ciating  the  value  and  import anci'  of  this 
branch  of  human  knowledgi',  a  small  coterie*  of  scientists  met  in 
Wu'^hington,  1).  ('.,  in  IS.SS  and  organize'd  a  society  whose  intent  and 
purjeose  was  '■the  increase  and  diffusion  of  geographic  knowledge.'' 
This  organization  they  named  "TIk*  National  Geographic  .Society.’’ 
In  the  beginning  tbe  membership  of  the  socic'ty  was  limited  to  trained 
geographers  and  men  of  eminent  attainimaits  in  kindred  branches 
of  scnaice,  and,  since  the  number  of  thesi*  was  necessarily  small,  its 
sphere  of  influence  remained  corres])ondingly  narrow  and  restricted. 
In  the  couise  of  time,  however,  soim*  of  the  ])rogi'essive  leaders  of 
the  organization  began  to  ask  themselves  the  ((uestion: 

I.-:  tli<‘  wiirk  (if  tryiiiir  fo  iiniinivc  iiiiiids,  ;ilr<*:i(ly  lii^dify  tniiiicd.  really  jiaramnuiit, 
when  it  is  clearly  nf  far  inure  iinjiiirtance  Tn  infuse  into  the  life  stream  nf  the  uninitiated 
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UFFK'EUS  AND  SOME  FAMOUS  MEMUEKS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  U EO(iK A  I'll  1C  SOCIETV. 

The  above  is  a  reprodupl ion  of  a  pholoRraph  of  a  group  of  oilicers  and  some  of  tlipAiislinguished  meinbors  of  llie  scK'iely,  laken  at  its  lioiiie  in  Wasliitigion  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  lirst  meeting  of  Admiral  Koberl  E.  I  Vary,  the  discoverer  of  the  North  I’ole,  and  Mr.  itoald  Amundsen,  the  discoverer  of  I  he  South  I'ole.  .\s  uumhered  in  the  picture, 
the  group  consisted  of  (1)  Dr.  Henry  (iauuett,  then  jiresident  of  the  society  and  recently  deceased;  fi)  Ambassador  .1.  .1.  .lusserand,  of  France;  (:{)  Uoald  Amundsen;  (1) 
.\dmiral  Itohert  E.  IVary;  ('>}  Visclamt  fames  Uryce,  then  Ambassador  from  (ireat  Urilain;  (ti)  Col.  Henry  F.  lilount;  (7)  Dr.  .\lex;mder  (Iraliaui  Hell,  the  inventor  of 
the  telejihone;  (S)  .Mr.  John  Joy  E<lson,  treasurer  of  the  society;  (It)  Hear  .\dmiral  John  E.  I’illshury;  (to;  tiilberl  H.  (Irosvenor,  director  and  eililor  of  the  stxdely;  (II) 
(ieorge  Otis  Smilli,  Director  U  S.  tieological  survey;  (12)  Hear  .\dmiral  C.  M.  Chesler;  (13)  (leorge  u'.  Wickersham,  at  that  lime  .Mtoriiey  (ieueral  of  the  United  Stales; 
(14),the^Ministcr  from  Norway;  (l.j)  Dr.  E.  .V.  Hauer,  Director  Department  of  Terrestritil  Magnetism,  Carnegie  Institution;  (Hi)  I’rof.  Hiram  Hingham,  the  director  of 
the  how  famous  I’eruvian  Ffxpcditicns;  (17)  IVter  stuyvesaul  I’illol;  (Is)  Hou.  Franklin  K.  Eane,  secretary  of  the  Interior;  (Hi)  Julieii  .\.  Hipley;  (211)  Hudol)>h  Kaulf- 
mann,  managing  editor  Wasliington  Evening  star;  (21)  Hrig.  (!eu.  John  .M.  Wilson,  U.  S.  .\.;  (22)  ().  H  Tillman,  vice  prtsiiilent  of  the  sixiety  and  Supermleudent 
U,  S.  Coast  and  (leodetic  Survey;  ('23)  Charles  J.  Hell,  president  .\merican  Security  and  Trust  Co.;  (21)  David  Fairchikl.  agricultural  exiilorer;  (27)  (ieorge  shiras,  .'Id, 
wild  game  jtholographcr;  (2(i)  John  Dliver  Ea  (iorce,  associate  editor  National  (ieographic  Magazine;  ('27)  (ieorge  H.  I’uiuam,  U.  s.  Commissioner  of  Eighihouses;  (2s) 
Frederick  H.  Eichelberger,  tissLstant  treasurer  of  the  society;  (2t))  Dr.  C.  Hart  .Merriam;  (30)  Ealwiu  I',  (irosvenor,  special  assistant  tothe  Attorney  (leneral;  (31)Frederick 
V  Coville,  iiresident  \\  asliingtou  Academy  of  Science;  (;i2)  Dr.  s.  N.  D.  North;  (:i3)  Dr.  T.  E.  .Macdonalil 
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tile  WduilerH  oi  nature,  and  thus  teach  thousands  of  men  and  women  to-day.  and  so 
]ire])are  the  future  venerations  for  an  unswervin*;  interest  in  liftin';  the  technical  veil 
from  the  face  of  nature? 

'I'lie  jinswor  to  tliis  (|Uosti<)n  rosultod  in  what  has  Ix'coiuo  the 
society’s  most  imjtortant  activity,  the  jtnlilication  of  a  monthly 
majiazinc  wliicli  is  tin  innovation  in  the  held  of  ix'iiodicttl  litciaturc 
of  a  scientific  and  (>ducational  natiire.  From  the  small  technical 
jourmd  of  its  «>arly  days  it  has  o;r()t\Ti  into  the  most  liciUitifully 
illustrati'd  and  juost  widt'ly  distrihtitt'd  educational  ])iihlication  in 
tlio  I’ldted  States,  and  ])erha])s  in  the  world.  Its  remarkahlt'  suc- 
c(‘ss  is  hirjiely  due  to  the  fact  that  it  conveys  its  ijiformation  not 
only  by  means  of  well-written  noideclnncal  articles  hut  hy  the  use 
of  beautiful  jrictures.  To  (jucte  Mr.  John  Oliver  La  (lorce,  its 
associate  editor; 

The  National  (ieo<;raphic  Magazine  has  found  a  n<‘W  universal  languagi!  which 
rc'inires  no  dee])  study  a  language  which  takes  ])re(eden<  <!  over  K:i])eranto.  anil  one 
that  is  understood  as  widl  liy  the  jungaleer  as  hy  the  courtier;  tiy  the  Eskimo  as  tiy 
the  wild  mati  from  liorneo;  hy  the  child  in  the  jilayroom  as  hy  the  jirofessor  iti  th<i 
college;  atid  hy  the  Womati  of  the  housidiold  as  well  as  hy  the  hurrii'd  hiisiness  man  - 
in  short,  the  langttage  of  the  ])hotogra])h. 

Most  mapizines  use  illustrations  for  the  elucidation  of  the  text, 
whereas  the  Geojrraphic  uses  what  might  be  termed  ‘‘  talking  pictures," 
which  tell  their  own  story.  So  fascinating  is  the  tale  they  tell  of  the 
curious  and  characteristic  customs  in  many  corners  of  the  world  that 
the  reader  can  not  help  absorbing  the  authoritative  articles,  and  the 
knowledge  is  planted  without  the  reasoning  process  being  umhdy 
taxed  in  the  assimilation  of  new  facts. 

Human  interest  is  as  wide  as  the  human  race,  and  science,  when 
translated  into  every-day  language,  reaches  the  acme  of  pure  human 
interest.  The  editor  of  the  National  Geographic  Magazine,  Mr. 
Gilbert  II.  Grosvenor,  realized  this  and  therefore,  while  others,  work¬ 
ing  in  the  same  field,  have  accumulated  treasures  of  knowledge  whicli 
the  favored  few,  blessed  with  a  technical  education,  may  enjoy,  this 
magazine  removes  the  ])adlock  of  teclnucal  terms  from  the  portals 
of  geographic  science  and  invites  the  world  to  share  in  its  delights. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Grosvenor  became  the  editor  of  the  magazine  and 
inaugurated  his  new  policies,  the  jmblic  demand  for  membership  in 
the  society  began  to  groAv  tremendously.  Thousands  who  were  not 
trained  geographers  desired  admission.  Hence  it  was  finally  decided 
to  omit  the  technical  and  scientific  (jualifications  hitherto  demandetl 
of  applicants  for  membership,  and  refined  and  educated  people  of 
both  sexes  who  are  interested  in  the  diffusion  of  geographic  knowledge 
became  eligible  provided  the  applicant  was  recommended  bj"  some 
one  already  connected  with  the  society.  As  a  result  the  membership 
grew  by  leaps  and  bounds.  From  4,000  in  1905  the  membership 
grew  to  400,000  by  1915,  so  that  now  this  remarkable  magazine  enters 
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TIIK  lU  INS  OK  TIIK  ANCIKNT  INCA  (  ACITAL,  MACIIC  CKI'IIC. 

I’rof.  Itiratii  llin^'lium's  explorat  iotis  in  South  AintTioa.  ainl  pari  lonlarly  liis  (li-^coverios  in  lltl  I,  wore  so  inip<»rtant  that  when  he  was  seeking  fninls  for  aintllier  1  Vrnvian  expeilii  !r»n  in  P.I12  the 
researcii  eoniinillee  (if  the  Nat  ituial  tJeo^Taphie  Soeiely  ma<!e  him  a  tjrant  r»f SIOJMM),  Yale  Cniversily  e(»n trihut  inj;  an  ejpial  amount.  .\s  a  result  of  this  expedil  i(»n  the  ruins  of  the  wotulerful 
eiiy  pictured  aliove  were  uncover«*<l  and  excavaleil.  The  city,  imilt  by  the  Incas  jirohahly  2.tMM>  years  a^^o,  is  situated  on  a  narrow,  precipitous  ridjre,  2,IMM>  feet  above  the  river  and  T.tHHi 
feel  above  the  sea,  in  the  ^ran<i  canyon  of  the  Crubsimba,  one  of  the  most  inaccessible  jiarts  (d  the  .\ndes.  liU  miles  north  (d (’uzco,  I'eru.  It  contains  about  2(MI  e<lifices  l)uilt  of  white 
^Tanite,  including;  palaces,  temples,  slirines,  i>aths,  fountains,  ami  many  stairways,  atid  is  perhaps  the  most  important  ^Toup  of  ruins  discovere<l  in  South  America  since  the  comjiiest  of  Tern. 


THK  ItK.M.VKKAlM.K  (I.Ori)  OF  SMOKK  OVKIt  VKSIVI  IS  AFKII.  1,  I'JIMi. 


On  April  4,  19111),  a  splondid  black  “caulillowcr”  cloud  rose  from  the  crater  of  Vesuvius.  From  then  utilil  -Vpril  7  successive  rifts  opeiusl  in  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  from 
which  poured  streams  of  molten  lava  which  litially  covered  and  burned  lar>;e  areas  of  the  town  of  lloscolres’ase,  while  at  tiiesame  time  ureal  volumes  of  ashes  ami 
cinders  fell  on  other  near-by  towns,  causiiif;  (treat  loss  of  life  and  proper!  v,  especiallv  in  the  town  of  Ottajeno.  The  accoutit  of  this  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  embellished 
by  many  unusual  i)hotojtrai)hs,  appeared  in  the  .Tune,  19ilti.  number  of  the  National  (ieottraphic  Maitazine. 
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into  that  many  liomos  of  subscribers  each  montli.  'I'liese  juembers 
of  the  society  live  in  more  than  15,500  cities  and  towns  in  the  United 
States  and  in  every  country  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  Europe, 
while  many  live  in  Asiatic  countries,  and  cpiite  a  number  in  Africa 
and  Australasia. 

Naturally,  an  organization  composed  of  400.000  people  of  mon* 
than  averajje  inteUi<;ence  and  with  more  than  average  means  can 
become  an  important  factor  in  any  line  of  human  endeavor  it  seeks 
to  foster  and  encourage.  Tlie  purpose  of  the  National  (leographic 
Society  being  the  increase  as  well  as  diffusion  of  geograpliic  knowl¬ 
edge,  large  sums,  taken  out  of  its  constantly  growing  financial  resour¬ 
ces,  are  annually  expended  in  promoting  and  financing  exploring 
and  scii'utific  expeditions  organized  for  the  purpose  of  exteiuling 
human  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  during 
past  as  well  as  present  times.  Among  its  many  activities  in  this 
connection  may  be  mentioned  the  society's  cooperation  with  Yale 
University  in  maintaining  the  last  two  large  expeditions  to  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  Peru  for  the  purpose  of  making  geograpliical,  geological,  and 
archeological  investigations  around  Cuzco,  the  home  of  the  Incas. 

It  also  sent  an  expedition  to  Alaska  to  investigate  the  eruption  of 
Mount  Katmai  and  to  stud}’  what  is  perhaps  the  most  stupendous 
volcanic  belt  on  earth.  Another  expedition  recently  concluded  a 
series  of  investigations,  extending  over  a  period  of  three  years,  of  the 
glaciers  of  Alaska,  while  earlier  expeditions  made  extensive  explora¬ 
tions  of  that  territory.  In  1002  the  society  sent  an  expedition  to 
Mount  Pelee  and  La  Soufriere  to  study  the  eruptions  of  those  vol¬ 
canoes.  \’arious  Arctic  expeditions  have  been  assisted  by  the  society, 
notably  that  of  Admiral  Peary,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the 
North  Pole.  In  1009  it  sent  a  trained  geologist  to  Sicily  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  Messina  earthcpiake.  During  the  year  1914  over  820, OOO 
of  the  society  s  funds  were  used  in  such  research  work,  wliile  8:15,000 
have  been  set  aside  for  this  purpose  for  1915. 

In  addition  t<»  these  activities  the  society  serves  as  a  bureau  of 
information  in  regard  to  geographical  matters,  answering  inquiries 
from  learned  societies,  college  professors,  professional  men,  students, 
travelers,  business  men,  and  members  in  every  walk  in  life  who  arc* 
desirous  of  obtaining  imusual  information  of  this  character.  Among 
its  special  publications  are  monographs  on  many  geographical  sub¬ 
jects,  and  the  most  accurate  maps  that  can  be  made  from  its  extraor¬ 
dinary  facilities  for  study  and  original  investigation. 

From  this  brief  sketch  it  may  be  seen  that  this  uni(pie  scientific 
organizatit)!!  is  carrying  out  its  purpose  in  a  most  eflicient  manner, 
and  that  because  of  its  contributions  to  human  knowledge  it  deserves 
the  approbation  and  commendation  of  all  who  would  make  the  world 
better,  brighter,  and  more  intelligent. 
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TAAl.  VOLCANO  TJIK  DAY  liKKOKK  TIIK  CHKAT  KUfl’TION. 


<  HI  the  inoriiiiic  <if  .lanuarv  1911.  wcurred  thc>  plhnax  of  lhi“  tprril)li‘  cruplion  of  Taal  Volcano,  on  the  island  of  Luzon.  News 
that  Taal  was  in  eruption  was  reixdved  in  Manila  .lanuary  2,s.  and  Charles  .Martin,  pliotoiiraplnw  of  the  Cnited  States  liureau  of 
.Seietiee,  hastened  to  the  set'iie  of  ilisturhance.  .\l  the  risk  of  his  life  he  secured  a  series  of  the  most  re.niarkabh'  photographs  ever 
taken  of  a  volcano  in  violent  eruption,  at  titnes  standing  on  the  very  brink  of  the  crater  to  t;et  snap  shots  at  clo.se  ranite.  The 
account  of  this  appalling  disaster,  in  which  over  l.lht)  persons  lost  their  lives,  was  published  by  the  National  Deoftraphic  Maga¬ 
zine  in  the  .\pril.  1912.  nutnlH'r.  soinethint;  over  29  of  Mr.  .Martin's  wonderful  photottraphs  iKun);  used  to  illustrate  the  article. 
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A  Glimpse  into  Colombia,  In*  DunicI  A.  do  Moiiooal.  in  the  Juno 
nuiubor  of  Tho  Aiuorioas,  oinbodios  in  a  brief  skotcli  the  impressions 
of  a  business  man,  jiathered  on  a  trip  of  investigation  for  the  National 
('ity  Bank  of  New  York.  The  ebief  value  of  artieles  sueh  as  this  lies 
in  the  fact  that  men  who  represent  large  business  and  financial 
institutions  are  not  given  to  bias  ('ither  for  or  against  the  country 
visitc'd,  and  their  reports  relative  to  social,  political,  and  eomnu'rcial 
conditions  are  usually  ebaraeteri/.ed  by  conservatism  and  unemo¬ 
tional  statements  of  fact.  In  this  instaiua*  the  author's  account  of 
conditions,  political  and  eommereial,  as  he  found  them  in  (’olombia, 
is  both  valuable  and  interesting  as  an  unbiased  presentation  of  the 
facts  as  he  found  them,  lie  writes,  in  part,  as  follows: 

The  ])()liti('al  .'situation  in  ('oloinl)ia  is  oxccllonl .  Tlioro  lia.s  boon  no  rovolntion  tlion- 
for  about  J8  year.-s,  and  tbi.-s  unbroken  period  of  jjeaee  has  demonstrated  to  the  peo))le 
the  advantafie  of  an  orderly  <;overnment.  'I'hert'  are  no  si>;ns  ap])arent  anywhere 
whicli  sn<'j;«‘st  tlie  likelihood  of  ])olitieal  di.stiirbanee-  everyoiu*  is  eoididant  of  the 
future,  business  enterprise  in  all  fields  is  Iseing  jni.shed  to  tin*  ntinost  limits  possible 
with  the  restrieted  snt>ply  of  ea])ital  availabb'.  and  a  msw  s])irit  <if  i»atriotism  seems 
to  .stimulate  every  folombian  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  enhance  the  jsn'stisre  of  his 
eonntry.  .Vbhs  men.  who  wer(s  elected  to  olliee  aeeordin>;  to  the  tertns  of  the  eonsti- 
tntion.  are  now  at  the  lusad  of  the  (iovernment,  aiid  there!  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  next  ehaiij'e  of  administration  will  not  be  (‘(inally  ]>eaeefnl. 

The  national  foreii'ii  debt  is  not  larire.  Tbe  total  of  ontstandinsr bonds,  according  to 
a  statement  i.ssned  by  tbeTreasnry  l>(  ]);'.rlment  of  the  12th  of  A]tril,  Iff l.j,  wasoidy 
i;2.!f2l{,72l),  and  interest  thereon,  since  the  revolution  of  bSffff,  has  been  n  gnlarly  ])ai<l 
to  date.  'Phe  internal  debt  aggregates  about  .‘?-l,,S(H),l)(ll),  of  which  .S"5, re])re.sents 
bonds  issued  in  ])ayment  of  the  (iovernment  sid)sidy  in  favor  of  railways  now  under 
const  met  ion,  which  bonds  are  redetmable  at  all  enstomhon.s'-s  to  the  ext<‘nt  of  Id 
])er  e(‘nt  of  any  duties  b'vied. 

Four  cities  in  Colombia  whieb  will  ])robably  most  interest  the  American  mann- 
faetiirer  are  Cartegena,  Jbirrampiilla,  .Medellin,  and  Hogota.  liogota  is  the  ('a])ital 
of  the  eonntry.  The  first  two  are  situated  on  the  .\tlantie  seaboard  and  bav(>  n  gnlar 
stearnsbi])  eommnnieation  with  New  York.  Cartagena,  which  now  has  a  leoieiilation 
of  ;5(i,(i:52,  was  .settled  by  the  S]>aniards  as  early  as  and  the  massive  old  forti¬ 

fications  built  during  the  reign  of  King  Philip  11,  at  a  ( cst  of  $.off,000,()00,  are  still 
standing.  With itsdistinetive  style  of  architeetnretluM'itystrongly  suggests  the  Olel 
World, and  has  gre'at  charm  and  intenest  for  thee  asnal  sight.seer  as  wedl  asfeer  the  meere* 
seriems  eommere  ial  re])rese‘ntative“  whe>  may  be  investigating  the'  jeeissibilitie's  eef  this 
market . 

During  the-  ye-ar  Ifffll  Cartage'iia’s  e‘X])e)rts  were*  valneel  at  S7,01.j,ffl5:{,  anel  the  imjeeerts 
aggregate'el  .s!2,l.'D.282,  whie  h  is  e'e|nal  tee  ve'ry  ne'urly  Idt  ])e‘r  e’cnt  eef  Ceeleimbia's  teetal 
feere'ign  traele. 

Xeetwithstaneling  the-  imjere  ssiein  whie'h  Cartagena  give's  eef  be  hinging  tei  a  jie'rieiel  far 
anteelating  that  whie  h  feirms  the  histeirie  al  bae'kgreinnel  eif  emr  eiwn  e-ities,  her  bnsine.ss 
men,  ami,  ineleeel,  tbei.se  threnigheint  Ceilemdiia,  are'  e'lite'qirising  anel  wiele-awake'. 
Tlie'y  weirk  lemg  heinrs  anel  se'e'in  tei  be'  as  busy  anel  as  barel  elrive'ii  by  tbe  iireiesure  eif 
weirk  as  the'ir  e'omme're-ial  bre'tbern  in  Xe-w  Yeirk.  Wbih'  a  large  jiart  eif  the'  imjieirts 
inte)  Cartagena  are  ]ireibably  in  transit  feir  peirts  aleing  the  Magelalena  River,  yet  the' 
liK'al  e'onsnmjition  anel  the'  elistrilintiem  in  the  neighbeirheioel  eif  the'  e'ity  are'  epiite  e'on- 
.sieh'rable.  trip  to  Ceileimbia,  whether  feir  InisiiU’.ss  or  ]ile'asnre,  weinlel  be'  iiu'eim- 
plete  witheint  a  visit  to  Cartagena. 

2(!22  -  P.nll.  1  -l.'i - ,"i 


(  oiiftosy  of  Th»*  Aiiiori<*a»i. 


LANDINlJ  rASSEX(iKKS  AT  El.  HAN('0,  (’OLOMIUA. 

'Fhe  iireat  coniinorciul  artery  of  ('olomhia  is  the  Magtlaloiia  River  and  the  advent  of  tlie  mail  steamer 
is  an  occasion  of  interest  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  ports. 


t'ourlesy  of  The  Anieiic2is. 

AT  LA  QUIEHRA,  COLOMBIA. 

IVrsonal  baggaRc  of  travelers  is  transjiorted  on  mule  back  from  La  Quiebra  to  Cisneros,  the  railway 
terminus  of  the  line  to  Puerto  Berrio  on  the  Magdalena  River. 

i 
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The  next  jiori  touclifd  l)y  tlio  mail  stcaiiuT  is  I’lUTlo  Coloinbia,  wluTc  the  i)assen‘;e  r 
lands  n])on  a  wtdl-lniili  (‘xtendins'  a  niiit'ont  from  shore,  and  after  a  tri])  of  some 
IS  miles  hy  t  rain  arrives  at  Marramniilla.  t'olomhia’s  main  ])ort  of  entry,  which  handles 
ahoiit  fid  i)er  cent  of  the  at'trn  i'ale  imi>ort  and  ex]>ort  of  the  country.  JIarraminilla 
does  not  make  the  same  ]>arlieiilar  a])i«‘al  to  the  ordinary  sii;htse(‘r  as  Cartairena 
liecanse  it  is  a  comijaralivcdy  new-lniilt  ••ity,  hut  its  merchants  carry  on  an  active 
trade  with  almost  the  entire  Mastdalena  River  X'alley  and  the  snrronndinp:  lowlands. 
Mere  one  finds  many  im])ortant  mercantile  hotises,  also  doins;  a  larffe  hnsint'.ss  with 
the  (‘Xterior  iti  ])ractically  all  lities.  r>arran(|ttilla  is  the  termintts  of  the  river  steam- 
hoat  service  which  connects  the  coast  with  the  itiK-rior  where  Rognta  and  Methdliti 
are  sittiated  tt])on  their  hiirh  '|)laleatis. 

-Je  -N-  ^ 

-N'early  all  forciitti  visitors  to  Colomhia  restrict  their  Iri])  to  these  two  coast  ])orts, 
which  are.  of  cotir'^e.  acce.'isilde  frotn  the  I'niti'd  States,  htit  the  httlk  of  the  ])o])nlatioti. 
atid  es))ecially  that  ])art  with  prohahly  the  hiirhest  imrchasimr  ])ower,  is  fotitid  n])on 
the  itlateati  aroitnd  Rotjota.  ahotit  d.ddd  feet  above  sea  level  and  iti  the  Provitice  of 
.\titio(|nia.  which  has  its  ca]iital  i  .Medellin )  situated  in  a  heatitiftil  valley  ahotit  ."i.tlfld 
feet  in  altitude.  The.se  two  cities  art*  both  larger  thati  t'ither  Cartasiena  or  Rarrati- 
(|ttilla.  and  with  (|uite  a  different  climatt*,  owinj;  to  their  elevation.  They  can  be 
reached  by  a  steamboat  tri])  u])  the  .Majidalena  River  to  the  points  where  rail  con¬ 
nections  are  math*  with  each  city.  *  *  * 

.Mt'dellin.  with  a  jtopulation  of  Tl.ddl.  is  situated  oti  the  ritrht  bank  t>f  the  river  of 
that  name,  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  Iteautiful  hills,  well  woodeil.  and  its  climate 
is  delightful,  averaging  about  70°  F.  throughout  the  year.  It  is  strongly  suggestive 
of  some  parts  of  northern  Italy,  and  with  more  or  less  the  .same  style  of  architecttire. 
Owing  to  the  high  elevation  above  sea  level  the  vegetation  is  similar  to  that  of  our 
Southern  States.  Here  one  .sets  com]uiratively  little  of  the  tro])ical  .style  of  dress. 
Thin  tweeds  or  ca.ssimeres  are  worn  almost  entirely  by  both  men  and  women,  usually 
in  dark  shades,  and  the  straw  or  "I’anama’'  hat,  which  is  univer.s.illy  the  fashion  at 
the  coast,  is  also  found  here. 

.Medellin,  like  the  other  cities  of  t'olombia,  is  very  commercial.  Its  men  take  their 
luisiness  seriously,  and  apjdy  themselves  vigorously  to  the  development  of  their 
trade.  (Coffee  growing  is  the  i)rincij)al  oeciii)ation  of  the  .Viiticupiians,  and  mo.st  of 
their  imuluct  is  shipi)ed  through  M(>dellin.  Incidentally  it  might  also  be  mentioned 
that  the  best  coffee  that  the  writer  has  ever  tasted  was  jiivpared  in  one  of  the  hotels. 

Medellin  has  a  distinct  air  of  j)ros])erity.  It  has  many  sho))s.  rt'tailing  a  large  assort¬ 
ment  of  foreign  goods,  the  ollices,  stores,  and  dw(*llings  an*  all  well  built,  and  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  slum(|uarter  to  the  town,  such  as  is. so  frecpiently  seen  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  most  of  our  own  cities.  Medellin  is  also  thec<*nterof  a  large  mining  district. 
Tlu*  gold  bullion  .shij)i)ed  from  the  country  aggregates  about  s!4.00(),(HM)  a  year,  a  not 
inconsiderabh'- amount.  .\s  at  th  •  other  iirincijud  ])oints  mentioned  there  are  here, 
as  well,  many  local  industri(*s.  such  as  (>lectric  light  cor])orations,  (*otton  mills,  brew¬ 
eries.  etc.  The  hills  around  Medellin  are  dotted  with  many  charming  country  villas 
surrounded  by  beautiful  Hower  gardt'us  and  orchards.  They  all  have  swimming 
pools  attached  to  their  property,  much  like  the  old  Roman  baths,  and  the  taste  and 
skill  .shown  in  their  design  is  very  extraordinary.  Those  who  build  country  houses 
here  in  the  I’nited  States  would  do  well  to  study  tlu'.se  delightful  fresh  air  bathing 
])ools  of  Medellin. 

Rut  Rogota  is  the  eai)ital  city  of  ('olond)ia  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  after  one  has  traveled  for  so  many  days  through  .s])ars(“ly  settled  tropical 
country  to  find  this  beautiful  city  of  12'). Odd  p(M)i)le.  high  upon  its  cool,  fertile  plat(*au, 
with  its  fine  buildings,  broad,  well-itaved  streets  and  its  well-appointed  modern 
shops.  Rogota  is  undtuibtedly  the  most  attractive  <'ity  in  Colombia,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  a  more  agret*able  climate  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world.  .Many  motorcars  are 
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Upper;  View  of  I’amplona,  foumleii  by  tlie  Spaniards  in  l.Vl'.l,  situated  in  tlie  cotlee-proilitcint;  section  of  t'oloml)ia.  I.ower:  \'iew  of  I’iedecuesta.  situated  on  the  Kio  Dro, 
in  the  region  noted  for  its  agricultural  products,  such  as  tobacco,  cacao,  cotton,  and  colfee. 


THE  FALLS  OF  TEQl’EXHAMA,  COLOMIHA. 

AImjuI  is  miles  from  liu^'ota  the  Hio  Uo);ota  leajts  over  a  cliff  some  HO  feet  hitth  and  forms  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  waterfalls  in  South  America,  whose  tremendous  waterpower  is  heiuK  utilized  in 
furnishinK  electric  liRhl  smd  power  for  the  capital. 


COLOMlilAN 

licft:  Statue  of  (ien.  I'raueiseo  ile  I’uiila  Santaiuler,  in  the  park  of  tlie  same  name  in  tli 
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Statue  of  (ien.  tiaivia  Itovira  in  Itnearamaiij'a,  (  olomhia. 
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usi‘(l  in  and  it  is  dillicnlt  to  rnalizo  wlicn  om*  tho  wcll-ilrnsscd  men  and 

woinon  drivin<r  in  tlicir  carriai'cs  or  inovintr  about  tin*  strocts  that  this  oity  is  cut  off 
from  the  st'acoast  and  the  oiitsidi'  world  by  some  !tO(l  miles  of  lroi)ieal  land,  a  ijreat  ])art 
of  which  is  j nil, ole.  The  jilatean  extendin.tt  northeast  from  Boitotaissaid  to  have  a  jiojni- 
lation  of  .some  two  and  a  half  million  jieojih*  who  are  almost  entirely  airricnlttiralists. 
Their  land  is  extremely  fertile  and  iirodnces  an  all-year-ronnd  succession  of  crops  of 
wheat,  barley,  corn.  ])otatoes,  fillers,  stioar  cane,  cotton,  etc. 

Iloth  the  iniiiort  and  export  business  of  Colombia  is  at  jiresent  laritely  in  the  hands 
of  various  active  I'ommi.ssion  hous(‘s,  most  of  whom  have  their  headquarters  in  New 
York.  They  .s;rant  liberal  credits  to  their  Colombian  customers,  .stive  trood  service*,  and 
have  a  thorousth  ttrasp  of  the  local  .situation. 

What  South  Americans  Eead,  hv  Isnuc  ( loldlxM'',  in  the  .Itily 
minilx'r  of  The  Hookiiiau,  is  the  second  of  the  series  of  articles  dt'alinj' 
with  the  enlttiral  and  literary  life  of  the  southern  continent.  'Pin* 
lirst  paper,  revit'wed  in  the  dune  nundter  of  the  Bci.i.eti.v,  jravt*  tin 
account  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  poets  and  critics  of  South 
America,  while  in  the  present  article  the  newspapt'rs  are  dealt  with. 
Only  a  very  few  of  the  leading;  and  representative  papers  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  are  specifically  mentioned,  a  brief  survey  of  I'ditors,  press, 
and  policies  beinj'  included.  'Fhe  followinj;  excerpts  will  serve  to 
•jive  the  author's  impressions  anent  the  <;eneral  features  of  the  sub¬ 
ject: 

If  the  (lulward  ajiiicaraiicc  of  even  the  livclic.st  of  the  South  .\mericaii  newspapers 
is  not  so  strikin';  as  those  nearer  home,  this  does  not  necessarilly  .siymify  that  the  editor.s 
or  reporters  are  at  all  a  .sleepy  aj;,i;rej;ation.  l’oreif;n  visitors  of  distinction  have  testi¬ 
fied  lo  the  ubi(piitousness  of  the  staff  ])hotoj;rapher.  *  *  * 

Sensationalism  is  jiraclically  unknown  to  the  South  American  press.  “Extras” 
ajipear  in  the  shape  of  chalked  bulletins  in  front  of  the  ollices  rather  than  in  raucously 
announced  s])ecial  editions.  It  has  been  su"<;ested  that  the  sparin';  use  of  headlines 
by  the  editors  may  be  but  another  evidence  of  this  distaste  for  sensiitional  methods 
but  here  a  chanf;e  would  be  welcome,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  eye.  ♦  *  *  Tele- 
CTams.  even  those  from  the  st*enes  of  the  war.  are  ])resented  in  calm,  chronolofrical 
order,  and  do  not  commonly  form  the  f;erm  around  which  an  ima,2:inative  writer 
builds  an  excitin';,  if  tictive,  account.  Xor  has  the  f;eneral  run  of  newspapers  in  that 
]>art  of  the  world  learned  the  art  of  dis|)layin^  advertising. 

The  ])ress  of  AT^entina  and  t’hile,  e.specially  the  latter,  is  nearest  in  approach  to 
the  type  of  work  with  which  .Vmericans  are  most  acquainte<l.  That  of  Brazil,  more 
quiet  in  tone,  is  not  inferior  in  <;eneral  worth. 

Buenos  Aires  contains,  in  its  leadin';  news])aj)er.  La  Prensa  (The  Prt*ss),  one  of 
the  most  noteworthy  establishments  in  the  world.  La  Prensa,  with  its  beautiful 
•Si, (MM (,000  buildinj;  in  the  Avenhla  de  Mayo,  was  founded  by  Paz,  later  passin;;  to 
his  son  Eze(piiel.  Independent  in  politics.  La  Pren.sa  is  one  of  the  foremost  powers 
in  South  American  affairs.  Jlvery  subscriber  to  this  ])aper  insures  his  health  auto¬ 
matically,  .so  to  speak,  as  all  subscribers  are  entitled  to  free  medical  .service . 
Scrupulous  cleanline.''s  is  the  watchword,  while  em])loyees  are  surrounded  with  all 
modern  comforts.  Special  apartments  for  the  entertainment  of  distinj;uished  visitors 
are  maintained.  But  this  is  merely  the  be^innini;. 

On  the  roof  is  located  a  practical  weather  bureau,  while  a  searchlight  serves  the 
ilouble  function  of  heralding  news  of  importance  and  pointing  out  the  location  of 
large  conflagrations.  And  if  the  news  be  of  still  greater  interest,  the  api)eal  to  the 
eye  cixles  to  the  appeal  to  the  ear,  and  a  large  “siren  ”  is  used. 


THE  lU'ILDIXU  UF  “EL  MEKCVUIO.”  VALI’AUAISO,  CHILE. 

This  daily  newspaper  is  the  oldest  continuous  puhlication  in  Chile.  It  is  closely  and  harmoniously  asso¬ 
ciated  with  its  namesake  in  t  antiago,  which  is  issued  as  a  morning  paper,  while  this  Mercurio  in  Valpa¬ 
raiso  appears  in  the  afternoon.  The  building  is  on  one  of  the  main  streets,  lying  at  the  border  between 
the  wholesale  and  the  retail  or  shopping  districts  of  the  city. 
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Lf^al  biirt'aus,  lu“l|)s  in  affriculturc  and  relal(‘(l  fields  (  Argentina  is  principally  an 
airrarian  statel,  musical  instruction,  prizes  for  heroism,  educational  eont«‘sts,  lec¬ 
tures,  concerts,  dance  hall,  library  facilities,  and  ex])ositions  form  some  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  activities  in  wliicli  this  most  versatih*  of  newspapers  eni;aj;<‘s.  It  is  intereslin.i; 
to  note  that  the  ])resses,  type-settinir  machines,  and  tyi.ewriters  employ<>d  are  all 
of  American  (I'nited  Statesi  make.  The  avera,<;<‘  size  of  the  paper  com])ar(‘s  well 
with  th(‘  leadin';  New  York  dailies,  hein^  It!  pafies,  *  *  * 

In  methods  the  Ar^jentine  press  on  the  wlnde  is  influenced  more  by  Franco  than 
l)y  S|iain  or  Knf;land.  The  Nation  (La  N'acidn)  of  Hnenos  Aires  is  not  far  different 
from  its  illustrious  contemj'orary.  It  has  lon<;  been  a  publisher  of  t;ood,  ori^dnal 
literatttre  and  tratislatiotis  from  tlie  I'rench,  Fiiftlish,  lltissiati,  (iermatt,  atid  Italian, 
at  cheap  prices--  a  fortn  of  business  to  which  South  Atnericati  capital  is  slow  to 
respond,  depending  tipon  Furo])e  to  lead  the  way  in  rero^jnitioti  of  home  talent. 
La  Arf;entitia  is  another  leadini;  paper,  atid  in  exterior  api'carance  and  hi  its  oetieral 
a|>peal  inclines  to  North  Americati  policies. 

The  .South  American  reporter  shows  allinity  with  his  tiorthern  brother  iti  his  ready 
ability  to  concoct  "sob"  stories  of  well-known  a|ipeal;  he  knows,  too,  how  to  make 
his  sport  accottnts  attractive  atid  breezy,  even  if  he  doesn't  tise  headitios  seveti  col¬ 
umns  in  width.  .Vnd  when  we  meet  an  illustrated  article  oti  how  to  dance  the 
modertt  ^avotte,  with  jioses  by  X'ertioti  Castle  and  his  wife,  one  wonders  whether  the 
world  is  so  larfje  after  all.  *  *  * 

Wheti  we  come  to  the  leaditij;  pajiers  of  Itrazil  there  is  a  tioticeable  exterior  chati^re. 
Hraziliati  jotirtialisni,  in  <;eneral,  is  not  so  "  Vatikilied  "  as  that  of  Argentina.  There 
is.  moreover,  less  provision  for  itifortnation  from  the  outside  world;  cablegrams  are 
not  so  freijuent,  tior  is  forei;;n  correspondence  .so  {jenerally  cultivated.  Ifehind  the 
leadiiu;  ]>a])ers,  however,  are  detinite  [lersonalities  atid  political  factions,  which  "ive 
character  stich  as  iiiatiy  of  the  Sotith  Americati  journals  lack.  There  is  the  lij;ht 
French  touch,  the  day's  chronicle,  and  the  relined  commentary  at  which  men  like 
Olavo  Milac  atid  Coelho  Netto  are  masters. 

The  dean  of  Hraziliati  jotirtialisni,  ()  .lornal  do  Commercio,  was  foiindi'd  in  the 
same  year  as  the  leading  ])a])er  of  Chile,  K1  Merctirio,  IKllT.  Its  original  name  was 
Till'  S])ectator.  The  ],aper  is  unofticial,  but  reliable,  and  is  housed  in  an  edifice 
(piite  worthy  of  the  di;;nilied  journal.  News  from  the  various  Ileptiblics  has  pre- 
'■(Nlence,  and  even  telegrams  from  the  war  bureaus  are  arranired  chronologically, 
without  much  comment.  Ileadiiifrs  of  more  than  one-columii  width  are  rare.  Fea¬ 
ture  advertisiii;;  would  seem  to  be  (|uite  undeveloped.  *  *  *  The  Journal  of 
Commerce  is  a  powerful  rival  of  its  conteniiioraries  in  the  other  leadin';  Ue])tiblics, 
and  has  schooled  not  a  few  of  the  writers  who.se  names  have  become  intellectual 
jiasswords  in  llrazil. 

The  ]>re.ss  of  Chile  is  inlltienced  by  Kn<;land  rather  than  France.  Despite  rather 
limited  circulation  the  influence  is  larf;e,  and  much  attention  is  };iven  to  political 
events  atid  .social  questions.  The  place  which  La  I’rensa  holds  in  Argentina  and 
O  .lornal  do  Commercio  in  llrazil  is  here  held  by  the  enterprisiiif;  syndicate  called 
El  Merctirio  (The  Mercury).  This  newsiiaper  has  been  called  the  Times  of  South 
America.  *  *  * 

El  Merctirio  was  founded  in  1827  by  the  <;randfatlier  of  the  jiresent  owner,  and 
its  fir.st  i.ssue  came  out  in  a  most  unjiretentious  fashion,  beinj;  jirinted  on  a  humble 
piece  of  letter  jiapcr.  Its  offices  are  noted,  even  as  those  of  Argentina’s  La  Pren.sa. 
as  being  the  most  luxurious  in  the  country.  The  Mercury  was  Engli.sh  from  the 
start,  since  it  was  the  re.sult  of  an  Engli.sh  settler's  enterjirise.  Don  Agostino  Edwards 
has  sliown  himself  to  be  a  worthy  descendant  of  the  founder,  since  it  was  due  to  his 
acumen  that  simultaneous  i.ssues  of  the  paper  were  started  in  \’ali)araiso  and  San- 
tia',;o  some  years  before  the  idea  came  to  Lord  Northcliffe  of  i.ssuing  simultaneous 
editions  of  the  Daily  Mail  in  London  and  Manchester.  Edwards  controls  a  large 


ILIA  MINATION  OK  LA  PKEXSA  BUILDING,  BUENOS  AIKES. 

The  huiUiini!  was  not  only  illuminateil,  but  was  draped  with  flags  in  honor  of  the  United  States  holiday, 

July  4,  1915. 
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cluiiii  of  ncwsiwpcrs  throuirliout  tlio  country.  Tlic  Mcrcurv  h:is  liccii  a  succo.'i.^  from 
tlic  very  lu'iiiimiuir. 

In  ii])|)ear;uic«‘.  Tlie  Mtu'cury  is  smaller  tlian  the  I>ra/.iliaii  .lourtial  of  Commerce. 
It  is  smaller  <“veii  than  our  own  rejirestuitative  journals,  even  if  not  so  lively  in  tone. 
Jt  is  i)ul)li.<he(l  in  the  evenin>:  under  the  tiaine  of  has  ritimas  Xoticias  (The  Lat(‘st 
Newsi.  It  is  ((uite  as  well  e()ui])|>e(l  as  Tin*  Press.  Not  oidy  is  tlm  machinery  of 
the  latest  make*,  hut  fast-color  prc'sses  proviiU'  sup|>lements  for  wc'cklies.  while  the 
illustrations  nu-asure  u))  to  our  own  product. 

'I'he  news]>a])ers  mentioned  in  tin*  ahovt*  syno))sis,  of  course,  are  th(“  leading'  ones 
of  their  nations.  It  would  not  he  fair  to  judfre*  tin*  etitln*  ])re.ss  of  South  America 
hy  the.se  spi-cinuMis  any  more  than  it  would  lx*  fair  to  judtre  American  journalism 
hy  the  New  York  World.  As  indications  of  tin*  continent's  jiotentialities  and  po.ssi- 
hilities,  however,  tlu'y  an^  especially  itnportant  to  tlte.-^e  of  us  in  the  North  who  ha\c‘ 
until  lately  been  |)rone  to  look  down  upon  these  peo]>h‘  in  more  than  the  irc.os;rai)hical 
sense. 

.lonrnalism  in  South  America  is  more  personal  than  otir  own.  *  *  *  Tin*  South 

American  to-day,  eveti  as  we  our.selves  in  the  days  of  (irtxdey  atid  I>ana,  feels  more 
or  le.ss  a  iier.sonal  ac(piaintanc*‘  with  the  tnan  who.s<‘  editorials  he  reads.  And  it 
.should  he  recalled  in  this  coniu“<'tion  that  in  nu  ny  parts  of  tin*  soutlrun  continent 
tin?  editorial,  and  not  the  news,  is  the  important  part  of  th(“  newspaiur.  We  ma>’ 
ex])ect  to  lind  amony'  the  editors  of  tlic.-^ct  papers  nuui  who  occupy,  in  |>opular  esteem 
and  in  power  amoiii;  the  ])eo])le.  (piite  the  |)laces  tint  Hana  and  (ireeley  held  here. 

The  Peopling  of  America,  l>y  Dr.  Alo.s  Ilnllickti,  in  The  Journtil 
nf  Heredity  (Wtisliiiigton,  1).  (\).  is  an  interesting  discussion  of  the 
prohahle  origin  of  the  American  ahorigines.  Dr.  Ilrdlicka,  who  is 
cniiitor  of  tlie  Division  of  Pliysical  Anthropology  of  the  United 
Stiites  National  Museum  at  Washington,  is  recognized  as  perhajis 
the  letiding  authority  on  this  subject  in  the  United  States.  His 
studies  and  ex])lorations  have  been  ctirried  on  in  many  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Southern  as  well  as  of  the  Northern  I lemisphen*,  and 
his  conclusions  are  hascul  on  yiairs  of  personal  investigation  and 
research.  'I'o  many  intelligent  laynuMi  as  well  as  scientists  the  study 
of  man  and  the  origin  of  races  is  one  of  perennial  interest,  and 
Tiik  liri.i.ETix  always  widconu's  an  op|)ortunity  to  note  a  new  c(»n- 
trihution  hy  Dr.  Ilrdlicka  to  the  world's  knowh'dge  in  this  field  of 
(■(‘search. 

In  the  ])resent  article  Dr.  Ilrdlicka  first  outlines  hri(‘fly  the  more 
or  less  fanciful  theories  which  have  obtained  from  time  to  time 
anent  the  origin  of  the  American  Indians  of  both  the  northern  and 
southern  continents.  Dismissing  tlu'se  and  coming  down  to  the 
more  rational  hypotheses  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  find  that 
a  majority  of  the  modern  anthropedogists,  such  as  Humboldt,  Brere- 
wood,  Bell,  Swinton,  defferson,  Latham,  Quatrefages.  and  Pe.schel, 
are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  all  the  American  nativ(‘s,  excejiting 
the  Eskimo,  were  of  one  and  the  same  race  and  that  they  were  the 
descendants  of  immigrants  from  northeastern  Asia,  particularly  of 
the  “Tartars”  or  Mongolians. 

The  most  recent  writ(‘is,  with  one  mark(*d  e.\c(‘ption,  according  to 
Dr.  Hrdli(‘ka,  agrc'e  (‘iitirelv  that  this  countrv  was  pc'opled  through 


TYPE  OF  WOMAN  FROM  UROA,  MONGOLIA. 


According  to  Dr.  Ilrdlitka  if  she  shotild  be  attired  in  the  clothes  of  an  American  Imlian  she  could  not  be  distinguished 

from  a  native  of  the  New  World. 
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iinniij'ration  aiul  local  multiplication  of  people:  ^l>ut  the  locality, 
nature,  and  time  of  the  immigration  are  still  much  mooted  (piestions. 
Some  authors  incline  to  the  exclusively  northeastern’Asiatic  origin: 
others,  sucli  as  Ten  Kate  and  Kivet,  show  a  tendency  to  follow 
(^uatrefages  in  attributing  at  least  some  parts  of  the  native  American 
population  to  the  Polynesians:  Brinton  held  tlnit  they  came  in  ancient 
times  over  a  land  connection  from  PAirope:  and  Kollmann,  basing 
his  belief  on  some  small  crania,  believes  that  a  dwarf  race'  ])receded 
tlie  Indian  in  America.  Of  the  exception  alluded  to  Dr.  llrdlicka 
writes  as  follows: 

A  rcin;irkal)l(‘  hy|K>th<‘sis  (•(mccniiiii;  llic  oriiiiii  of  tlic  .\mcriraii  native  |)o]>ulalion. 
(les(‘r\Hne  a  few  words  apart,  has  witliin  tlie  last  HD  years,  and  es|H“eially  sin;-'*  the 
l)e<’innini;  of  this  century,  been  liiiilt  it])  hy  .\ineirhino,  the  .South  .Vineriean  |)aleou- 
toloeist.  This  hypothesis  is.  in  brief,  that  man  not  merely  the  .Vineriean  race,  hut 
mankind  -'Originated  in  South  .\meriea;  that  the  early  man  heeaim*  differentiated  in 
the  southern  eontinent  into  a  numlx'r  of  species,  most  of  whii  h  eventually  heeame 
extinct ;  that  from  South  .\meriea  his  atieestors  migrated  over  ancient  land  eonneetions 
to  Africa,  and  from  there  peopled,  in  the  form  of  llomi)  tihr,  the  laiver  i)arts  of  the 
.\friean  Continent  and  Oct'ania:  that  a  strain  multiplied  and  spread  over  South 
.\meriea,  and  somewhere  in  the  second  half  of  the  Pliocene  mi<;ruted  to  North  .\meriea, 
and  that  from  North  .Vmeriea  man  went  to  Asia  and  Europe,  where  he  cave  rise  to  the 
Homo  moii()oliruii  and  Homo  riuirasirus. 

.Vccdlcss  to  state,  Dr.  llrdlicka  does  uot  agree  with  tlie  eminent 
Smith  American  scientist.  In  regard  to  the  P^kimo.  he  explains 
that  they  have  been  generally  considered  as  apart  from  tlie  Indian, 
some  holding  that  they  jireceded  and  others  that  they  followed  him. 
They  have  been  connected  generally  with  the  northeastern  Asiatics, 
but  there  are  also  those  who  see  a  close  original  relation  between  the 
P^skimo  and  the  Lapps,  and  even  between  the  P^skimo  and  the 
Paleolithic  Pniropeans. 

Having  thus  enumerated  some  of  the  more  or  less  speculative 
opinions  that  have  been  advanced  relative  to  the  ethnic  identity 
and  place  of  origin  of  the  American  Indian,  Dr.  llrdlicka  holds  that 
it  is  only  logical  that  the  next  word  on  these  problems  be  given  to 
physical  anthropology,  which  deals  with  what  are,  on  the  whole, 
the  least  mutable  parts  of  man.  bis  body  and  skeleton.  The  soma¬ 
tology  of  tlie  Indians  has  now  advanced  to  such  a  degree  that  at  least 
some  important  generalizations  eoncerning  them  are  possible,  and 
those  wliich  can  be  stated  with  a  fair  degree  of  jiositiveuess,  according 
to  the  author,  are: 

I .  There  is  no  aeeeptahle  evidence,  nor  any  prol)al)ility,  that  man  ori<;inaU‘d  on 
this  eontinent;  2,  man  did  not  reach  America  until  after  attaining  a  development 
su]  erior  to  that  of  late  Pleistocene  man  in  Euroj)e.  an<l  after  havim;  uiulereone 
advanced  and  thorou<;h  stem,  and  even  racial  and  tribal,  differentiation;  and  ‘i,  while 
man,  since  the  peopliiif;  of  the  American  continent  was  commenced,  has  develoj)ed 
numerous  secondary,  subracial,  hxalized  structural  modifications,  the.se  modifications 
can  not  yet  be  regarded  as  fixed,  and  in  no  important  features  have  they  obliterated 
the  old  ty])e  and  subty])es  of  the  peo])le. 


Oiapp  of  Tlu>  oyelid.  which'aro  couerally  su| 
.  are  e(|ually  common  amonc  itie  American 
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W'l*  art*  iiirther  in  a  position  to  state  tliat.  notwithstandinf;  tin*  various  secondary  i 

physical  nuxlilications  referred  to,  tlie  American  natives,  barrinj;  the  more  distantly 
related  Kskimo,  pre.sent  throuehont  the  Western  llemisidiere  mimerotis  important  i 

features  in  common,  which  mark  them  plainly  as  parts  of  one  stem  of  humanity. 

These  features  are: 

1.  The  folor  itf  the  sllii.  Tin*  color  of  the  Indian  differs,  according  to  localities, 

from  dusky  yellowish  white  to  that  of  chocolate,  hut  the  iirevailinj;  color  is  brown.  J 

2.  The  hair  of  the  Indian,  as  a  rule,  is  black,  me<lium  coarse,  and  straight;  the 
beard  is  scanty,  especially  on  the  sid<‘s  of  the  face,  and  it  is  never  lon<?.  There  is  no 
hair  on  the  body,  except  in  the  axilhe  and  on  the  pubis,  and  even  there  it  is  ustially 
sparse. 

The  Indian  is  •;(*nerally  free  from  characteristic  odor.  His  heartbeat  is  slow. 

His  immtal  characteristics  are  everywhere  much  alike.  The  size  of  the  head  and 
of  th(‘  brain  cavity  is  (•omiiarabh*  throti^diont.  averasrint;  somewhat  less  than  that  of 
whit(‘  men  and  women  of  similar  stattire 

4.  The  eyt's.  as  a  rule,  are  dark  brown  in  color,  with  dirty  yellowi.sh  conjtmctiva  in  I 

a<lnlts,  and  the  t>ye  slits  show  a  pr<“vailin<r  tendency,  more  or  less  noticeable  in  tlif- 
ferent  tribes,  to  a  sli>:ht  tipward  slant. 

o.  The  nasal  bri  lije  is  moderately  to  w<“ll  developinl,  and  the  nose  in  the  liviiij;, 
as  well  as  the  nasal  aperttire  in  the  skull  ibarrint?  individual  and  some  localized 
exceptions;,  show  meditim  or  im*.sorhinic  relative  projxirtions.  The  malar  reiiions  j 

art',  as  a  rtile,  rather  lar^ni  or  promitient.  i 

Otht'r  ])liysi(‘al  foiituivs  (•((iiinion  to  all  Anioricaii  natives  are  >iivcn  ' 

in  eonsitlerable  detail,  clearly  showing  the  fundamental  unity  of  the 
Indians.  In  answer  to  the  (jaestion  which  naturidly  follows- 

Which,  among  the  dill’erent  jteoples  of  the  glohe,  does  the  Indian 
as  here  eharaeterized  most  resemhle  t” — the  author  writes: 

The  answer,  notwithstamlinx;  our  imperfect  knowled>'e,  can  be  "iven  tpiite  con¬ 
clusively.  There  is  a  <;reat  stem  of  htimanity  which  embraces  people  raiifiint;  from 
yellowish- white  to  dark  brown  in  color,  with  straisrht  black  hair,  scanty  beard,  hair¬ 
less  body,  brown,  often  more  or  less  slantin';  eye,  ])revalently  mesorhinic  nose,  meditim 
alveolar  jirojtnathism,  and  in  many  other  essential  features  much  like  the  American 
native:  and  this  stem,  embracin';  several  stibtyjies,  occtijiies  the  eastern  half  of  the 
Asiatic  t'ontinent  and  a  lar};e  jiart  of  Polynesia. 

According  to  Dr.  lirdlicka,  from  the  jihysical  anthropologist’s 
])oint  of  view,  everything  indicates  that  the  origin  of  the  American 
Indian  is  to  he  sought  among  the  yellowish-hrown  jieojiles  mentioned 
There  are  no  two  large  hrauches  of  humanity  on  the  glohe  that  show 
closer  fundamenttil  jihysical  relations. 

When  we  endeavor  to  assign  the  origin  of  the  Indian  to  some 
particular  hranch  of  the  yellowish-hrown  jieople,  however,  Dr. 
lirdlicka  admits  that  difficulties  arise.  We  find  that  he  stands  fjuite 
as  closely  related  to  some  of  the  Malaysian  peoples  as  to  a  part  of 
the  Tibetans  or  some  of  the  northeastern  Asiatics.  It  is  doubtless 
this  fact  that  accounts  for  the  hyjiotheses  that  attribute  the  deriva¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Indians  jiartly  to  the  ‘'Tartars”  and  ])artly  to 
the  Polynesians. 
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In  this  connoctioii  Dr.  lirdlickii  writes; 

All  that  may  bo  said  on  this  occasion  is  that  the  circumstances  point  slron^dy  to  a 
cominj',  not  strictly  a  mittration,  alter  the  f'lacial  period,  and  over  land,  ice,  water, 
or  by  all  these  media  comhiiied,  from  northeiustern  Asia  of  relatively  small  ])arties, 
overflows  of  the  far  eastern  populations  of  that  time,  and  to  the  peoplitii;  of  .\merica 
by  the  liK-al  mullii)lication  of  man  thus  intro<luced,  to  comimrs  rept'ated  i)robably 
nearly  to  the  be<;innin<'  of  the  historic  peri<Hl. 

As  to  Polynesian  mi<;ralions  within  the  Pacific,  such  were,  so  far  as  can  be  deter¬ 
mined,  all  relatively  recent,  having  taken  ]>lace  when  .\merica  doul)tless  had  already 
a  large  poi)ulation  and  ha<l  developed  several  native  cultures.  It  is,  however,  i)rob- 
able  that  after  spreading  over  the  islands,  small  parties  of  Polynesians  have  accidently 
reacht“d  America.  If  so,  they  may  have  moditi(‘d  in  some  respects  the  native  culture; 
but  physically,  beitig  radically  like  the  peojtle  who  received  them,  they  would 
readily  blend  with  the  Indiati  and  their  jirogeny  could  not  be  distinguish(‘d.  In  a 
similar  way  small  parties  of  whites  may  have  probably  reached  the  continent  iti  the 
East.  They,  too,  may  have  introduce<l  some  <'ultural  tnodifications,  but  they  wotild 
necessarily  consist  of  men  only  and  of  i)arties  stnall  in  nutnbers  which  wotild  in  the 
course  of  time  blend  thoroughly  with  the  Indian. 

The  conclusions,  thereforr*,  are;  The  Americ.tn  natives  rei>res(mt  in  the  main 
a  single  stem  or  strain  of  p('oj)le,  one  homotyiie;  this  .stem  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
yellow-brown  races  of  A.sia  and  Polynesia;  and  the  main  immigration  of  the  Americans 
has  taken  place  gradually  and  by  the  norlhwe.stern  route  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  recent 
period,  after  man  had  reach(*d  a  relatively  high  stagti  of  ])hysical  develojtment  and 
multiple  secondary  differentiations.  The  immigration,  in  all  ])robability,  was  a 
dribbling  and  ])rolongod  overflow,  likely  due  to  j)ressure  from  behind,  or  want,  and  a 
wvarch  for  b(‘tt(>r  hunting  and  fl.shing  ground.s  in  the  direction  where  no  r<*sistance 
of  man  as  yet  existed.  This  was  followed  by  multi])lication.  spread,  and  numerous 
minor  differentiations  of  the  peojtle  on  the  new,  vast,  and  environmentally  highly 
varied  continent,  by  rap'd  differentiation  of  language  due  to  i.solation  and  other 
natural  conditions,  and  by  the  develojtment,  on  the  basis  of  what  was  transported, 
of  more  or  less  localized  American  cultures.  It  is  also  jirobable  that  the  we.stern  coa.st 
of  America,  within  the  last  2,IMK1  years,  was  on  mor3  than  one  occasion  reached  by 
sm  til  parties  of  Polynesians,  and  that  the  eastern  coast  was  similarly  reached  by  small 
grouj)s  of  whites,  and  that  .such  ])arties  may  have  IcM'ally  influenced  the  culture  of  the 
Americans;  but  such  accretions  have  nowhere,  as  far  as  we  know  to-day,  modified  tin* 
native  populatioti. 

The  Photograph  in  Astronomy  is  the  title  of  an  intoiostiii"  article 
by  Mr.  E.  ('.  Slijiher  in  the  May  number  of  Tlie  American  !Nruseum 
Journal.  The  author  has  bt'en  associated  for  seA  eral  years  wit  It 
Dr.  Percival  Lowell,  the  noted  Americtin  astronomer,  in  his  work 
at  tlie  Lowell  Observatory,  Fhigsttifl’,  Ariz.,  I'nited  States  of  America. 
This  oliservatory  is  located  at  an  altitude  of  7,250  feet  in  ti  section  (»f 
country  noted  for  its  remarkably  clear  and  dry  atmosjiliere,  and  tin' 
e.\ce])tional  conditions  have  enabled  Dr.  Lowell  and  his  assistants 
to  accomjdish  some  remarkable  results  in  ])hotogra])hin"  various 
))lanets,  stars,  nebulae,  and  comets.  With  the  aid  of  the  two  great 
telescopes,  one  a  24-inch  refractor  and  the  other  a  4()-inch  reflector, 
special  ])hotographic  apjiaratus,  and  the  spectrograpli,  many  new 
astronomical  facts  have  been  ascertaimal  during  the  ])ast  few  years. 


This  instrument  is  known  to  astronomers  all  over  the  world  l)ec;nise  of  the  jierfeetion  of  its  (jreat  lens  and  l>e- 
eanseof  theareat  discoveries  made  through  its  use,  concerning  Mars,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  rranus,an  i  other  plan¬ 
ets,  the  stars,  comets,  and  nebula’.  It  was  made  in  Cambridgeixtrt,  Mass,,  T.  S.  A, 
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According  t(*  Mr.  8li])ln‘r's  account  c.\c(*ll(‘nl  ])h(»togra])lis  of  tin' 
gnait  ])lanct  Ju])it(‘r  liavi*  Ixa'ii  made  through  tin*  24-inch  refractor. 
They  show  at  a  glance  the  cons])icuous  helted  ajijx'arance  of  the' 
A'isihh'  surface-  ])rohahly  the  zoned  formation  of  the  various  gases 
of  a  very  dense  atmos])li(*re  heneatli  whicli  we  stddom  if  ever  see 
and  innumerahle,  finer.  wis])-like  markings  intt'ilacing  tlu'  Ixdts. 
I’hotogra])hs  of  tlu*  ])lanet  showing  different  longitudes  ])r«'sent  a 
varied  as])ect  of  tlu'sc*  belts,  and  the  ])hotogra])lis  takiai  in  difh'rent 
years  indicate  many  evichait  chaotic  change's  tlu're. 

Across  the  hall  of  the  ])lanet  Saturn  then'  will  Ix'  notc'd  in  tlx' 
|)lu)togra])hs  (juite'  similar  although  h'ss  ])ronounc('d  Ix'lt-like'  markings 
paralleling  the  equator;  this  indicate's  a  like'  condition  of  the'  atmos- 
])her('s  »»f  Ju])iter  and  Saturn. 

Although  less  ])ictun'squ('  than  tlu'  din'ct  ])hotogra])hs.  tlu'  s]x'ctro- 
grajdiic  ohse'rvations  an'  just  as  rejde'te  with  n've'lations.  Afte'r  tlx' 
light  from  a  ce'lestiaf  object  has  ])assed  through  tlx'  jirisin  of  a  sjx'ctro- 
gra])h.  many  inqxutant  facts  are  disclosed  concerning  it  which 
would  he  im]x>ssil)le  to  learn  by  other  means.  It  is  from  sjx'ctrum 
analysis  that  w<'  obtain  much  of  (*ur  knowh'dge'  of  tlx'  de'iisity  and 
constitution  of  ])laiu'tary  atmos])her('s;  of  tlx'  motions,  constitntents. 
and  the  state's  <d  stars.  e-e)nx'ts,  anel  nehuhe.  The'  s]x'ctrogra])li 
se'rve's  also  as  a  hanunete'r  whie*h  e'nahh's  one'  tee  re'ael  many  of  tlx' 
e.xisting  e'e»nelitie»ns  e)f  ])lam'tary  atnx)s])he're's.  It  te'lls  us  that  .fupite'r, 
Saturn,  rranus,  aixl  Xe'])tune' are  surre)uixle'el  by  ve'iy  elense'  atmos- 
])he're's  anel  that  the  elensitie's  e»f  tlx'se  ine-rease  with  the'  elistaix-e'  of  the' 
])lane'ts  fnun  the  sun.  It  was  by  means  e»f  the  s]X'e'trograph  that  e'A  i- 
eh'uee  has  he'en  se'e-ureel  at  the  Leewe'll  ( Ihservateuy  that  not  onlyeloe's 
Mars  have  an  atnxesphere'.  althe)Ugh  h'ss  elense  than  the  earth's,  hut 
that  it  ceuitains  the  e'ssential  life'-su])])e»rting  suhstane-e's.  o.xygen  anel 
water  vajieu-. 

Mr.  SIi|)her  writes; 

Wlial  lias  created  must  interest.  Imweve-r.  are  the  noiqiareil  plmidirraphs  el  tlie 
.Martian  canals  the  jin.ssihh'  haixliwnrk  of  inte‘lli<;ent  heinas.  The.si'  pi'cnliar  mark- 
ini's.  eharai’teristie  of  Mars  only,  were  lirst  deteete'd  hy  the  (Miiimnit  Italian  astronomer. 
Schiaparelli  in  1S77.  ISeeanse  of  similarity  of  color  and  of  their  connection  with 
the  larire  dark-ia’<'en  re.'ions.  which  were  theti  •'cnerally  supposed  to  he  lakes  and 
seas,  Schiaparelli  was  led  to  helieve  them  to  he  rivers  or  channels  and  thn.s  they 
received  from  him  tlx'  natne  "eanals."  In  IWfJ  the  .same  linear  marking's  were 
found  to  invade  also  the  "seas’’  of  Mars,  and  it  was  found,  too,  that  the  positions  of 
the.se  eanals  remaiiX'd  permanent.  'I'his  dis|)roved  the  existence  of  tlx'  snpiio.sed 
seas.  Then  it  was  soon  di.scovered  hy  Dr.  Lowell  that  the  canals  waxed  and  waned, 
that  they  had  a  ‘’live’’  and  "dead’’  .season,  and  thus  he  announced  in  ISit-l  the  theory 
'  that  the  canals  and  lakes  of  Mars  were  not  water,  hnt  strips  and  oa.ses  of  ve":etation 
sustained  hy  the  waters  of  tlx'  meltins'  jiolar  snowcaps  and  distrihnted  ov(‘r  the  arid 
planet  liy  ati  artificial  catial  system  constructed  hy  intellioi'iit  heines. 

.\s  time  j)ass«“s  and  our  knowledge  of  Mars  incrc'ases  this  theory  hecomes  more  and 
more  prohahle.  It  satisfies  all  the  facts  hron^ht  out  hy  ohservatiou  and  accounts 


('<Mirti*sy  of  The  Aineriraii  Museum  .liiurnul. 


Jl  l-ITEH  AND  TWO  OF  HIS  SATKI.l.ITKS. 

This  unique  j)hotof:rai)h  of  Jupiter  was  made  throupli  tlie  2J-iiieh  refraetiiif; 
telese<qH“  of  the  Lowell  Observatory,  FlaBstafI,  Ariz.  Tlie  bright  spot  to 
the  left  of  the  tilanet  is  Satellite  III.  while  tlie  dark  spot  on  the  extreme  edge 
of  I  he  planet  is  the  shadow  east  by  this  satellite.  To  the  rittht.  and  .somewhat 
nearer  apparently  In  the  tilanet.'is  Satellite  I. 


Coililo.v  of  Tlu*  Anirrirui)  MustMiiii  .loui'Miil. 


A  NKIU'LA  IX  THE  COXSTELEATIOX  VIUCJO.  j 

riiotocraiihed  with  the  4(l-ineh  relleetor  at  Lowell  Obsi'rvatory.  Ajiril  is.  lidl.  p 

.\n  objeet  of  unusual  interest  on  aeeount  of  its  rajiid  motion  and  also  because  ' 

t  it  is  the  first  nebula  for  which  rotation  about  an  axis  and  proper  motion  have 

1  let'll  observed.  ll 


tiif;  tlankt  sati  itx. 

I’holot-'rajibed  by  Dr.  Lowell.  March  12,  101.^.  showing  the  rinps  ojiened  to  the  wulesl  extent. 


l>r.  Lowell  has  (liscovere<l  that  the  canals  of  Mars  wax  and  wane,  have  what  appears  to  he  a  “live”  and  a  “dead” 
season.  They  are  therefore  thoueht  to  be  strips  and  oases  of  vegetation  sustained  by  the  waters  of  melting  solar 
snowcaps.  distributed  through  canals  constriicte<l  by  intelligent  beings. 
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lor  the  remarkable  changes  occurring  in  tlie  jreculiar  network  of  markings  which 
geometrically  thread  the  platiel’s  surface.  Critical  and  serial  observation  embracing 
years  of  study  of  the  jtlanet  by  the  keen  eye  of  Dr.  Lowell  have  revealed  a  close  coii- 
nectioti  between  the  melting  of  the  polar  snows  and  the  intensification  of  the  canal 
system.  This  d(‘velopmetit  of  the  marks  of  vegetation  follows  the  tta.^sing  of  the  sun 
from  one  hemisphere  of  the  platiet  over  tlu*  other  and  is  most  intense  during  the  Mar¬ 
tian  spring  and  summer  .seasons.  Mars  is  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  })lanetary 
evolution  than  the  (“arth  and  it  has  but  a  meager  supi)ly  remaining  of  eitlier  air  or 
water.  Dr.  Lowell  believes  that  the  numerous  linelike  markings  seen  there  are 
those  of  vegetation  growing  by  att  enforcedly  con.structed  irrigation  .system.  Two 
significant  facts  found  by  observation  su]>port  his  theory:  I'irst,  the  marked  geometric 
directne.ss  of  the  lines — no  natural  causes  can  account  for  them;  second,  the  char¬ 
acteristic  manner  in  which  they  d(‘vc*lop  with  the  seasons  and  the  melting  of  the 
snowcaps.  *  *  * 

Ever  since  Schiaparelli  discovered  tlie  canals  a  .s|)irit  of  skepticism,  although  not 
general,  has  existed  regarding  their  reality  and  the  observations  of  tho.se  who  have 
.seen  them  have  met  with  considerable  criticism.  Various  theories  have  been  ad- 
vaticed  to  explain  them  as  illusions,  bttt  thes<*  theories  suffered  sureatid  sudden  deslruc- 
tiott  when  in  l!Mt5  Mr.  Lapland  with  camera  and  methods  of  his  own  design  first  .suc¬ 
ceeded  in  photographing  them.  Subsetjuent  improvements  of  the  method  brought 
better  results  and  during  the  .succeeding  o))positions  of  the  planet  a  majority  of  the 
c-anals  and  oa.ses  have  left  their  imi)rint  on  the  photographic  itlate.  However  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  seeing  with  the  eye  is  almost  instantatieous,  while  with  the 
jdiotographic  emulsion  frecjuetitly  a  time  exposure  is  re(juired.  Because  of  this 
and  the  fact  that  even  in  the  most  trampiil  air  the  telescopic  image  remains  (juiet 
but  for  a  very  short  period  of  time,  the  photographic  itnage  stands  at  a  great  disad¬ 
vantage,  beitig  a  ])oor  average  picture  of  the  planet  at  that  moment. 

La  Pesca  en  el  Fondo  del  Mar  (The  Fish  in  the  Depths  of  the  Sea), 
in  the  June  nninher  of  the  Spanisli  edition  of  tlie  Jil'Li.ETlN,  in 
reviewinir  an  article  hy  Mr.  Cleveland  Moffett,  tells  something  of 
the  work  of  the  I".  S.  S.  in  deep-sea  fishing.  'Hie  follow¬ 

ing  is  the  English  version; 

Among  the  many  activities  of  the  I'nited  States  linreaii  of  Fish¬ 
eries  one  of  the  most  interesting,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  scien¬ 
tists  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  layman,  is  the  work  of  fishing  in  the 
ileep  waters  of  the  ocean.  The  mysteries  of  life  shrouded  in  the 
de])ths  of  the  sea  are  by  various  ingenious  devices  being  brought 
to  the  surface  by  oceanograpliers  and  studied  in  their  laboratories 
not  only  in  the  interest  of  science  itself,  but  with  the  view  of  revealing 
the  vast  material  resources  of  the  oceans  of  the  world  which  may 
be  turned  to  useful  jnirposes  by  man  and  thus  become  of  economic 
importance. 

In  this  work  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  employs  a  small  steamer 
es|)ecially  built  and  equipped  for  deep-sea  investigations.  The 
vessel,  known  as  the  Albatross,  is  a  twin-screw  steamer  of  only  384 
tons  burden.  234  feet  long  and  274  feet  beam.  She  was  built  in 
1882  at  a  cost  of  about  $200,000,  has  heen  overhauled  and  refitted 
from  time  to  time,  and  is  to-day  in  excellent  condition.  The  vessel 
is  provided  with  special  appliances  for  deep-sea  dredging,  trawling, 


C'oiirlfsy  of  tlu*  AiiuM'irHii  Musouni  of  Natural  Hi-^toi^  . 


KAKK  SPEriMKNS  OF  DKKP-SKA  FISH. 

Top:  This  siraiiw  ileep-sc;v  fish  [Gigintura  chuni)  is  known  liy  only  a  single  spooimi'n  liredkeil  from 
a  ilepth  of  four-fifths  of  a  mile  in  the  (iulf  of  tiiiinea.  The  Ixaly  of  the  fish  is  iridescent,  and  the  iiro- 
irudini!  telescopic  eyes  shine  like  miniature  automobile  headlights.  Center:  A  specimen  known  as 
Uiginlicus  vinhocffeni,  a  fish  which  lures  its  prey  by  means  of  the  phosnhorescent  bulb  which  termi¬ 
nates  the  lorn:  tentacle  projected  from  its  hea<i.  The  liitbt  actsasa  nait  for  the  smaller  fish  upon 
which  this  creature  feeils.  Only  two  specimens  have  been  found,  both  in  the  Indian  Ocean  at  a 
depth  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  Bottom:  This  is  a  specimen  of  Hilanaxlomias  indanopn,  another  rare 
deep-sea  fish.  The  little  dots  alom;  the  side  are  phosphorescent  spots  which  (.'low  in  the  dark 
depths  of  the  sea  like  tiny  electric  lights.  The  licht  spot  on  the  jaw  is  also  luminous,  emitting  a 
soft  and  attractive  glow. 
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and  souiidin*;.  One  of  the  novel  pieces  of  collecting  a])paratus  is 
a  beam  traAvl  of  extraordinary  size,  especially  designed  for  the 
ca])ture  of  larger  sea  animals  than  can  he  taken  "with  the  usual 
apiiaratus.  'Hie  iron  framework  consists  of  two  runners  6  feet 
long  and  4  feet  high,  connected  hy  a  •2()-foot  beam,  which  has  an 
upward  curve  of  2  feet  from  the  horizontal  in  order  to  increase  tin* 
size  of  the  entrance  of  the  net.  Kitted  to  this  frame  is  a  hag  30 
feel  long,  made  of  i^inch  twine,  with  an  S-inch  mesh;  a  funnel- 
shaped  throat  is  attached  7  feet  hack  from  the  lead  line.  The  wide 
mesh  permits  the  escape  of  the  mud  and  hottcun  material  which  adds 
so  much  to  the  weight  when  ordinary  small-mesh  trawls  are  lifted. 

While  dot'p-soa  investigation  is  the  chief  work  of  the  ollicers  and 
crew,  shore  seining  and  fishing  with  lines,  gill  nets,  and  other  apjili- 
ances  are  carried  on,  and  specimens  of  mammals,  birds,  insects, 
and  other  land  animals  are  c(dlected  on  many  unfrequented  islamls 
of  the  sea.  The  Alh(itrof<s  is  manned  hy  about  10  (.Hi(a‘rs  and  70 
jHitty  ollicers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Tnited  States  Navy,  and 
usually  carries  a  civilian  staff  of  scientists  and  specialists  from  tin* 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  from  jirominent  uidversities  and  colleges. 

In  a  recent  article  Cleveland  Moffett,  writing  for  the  Mcf'lure 
.Syndicate,  tells  of  the  work  of  the  All>ofr<).‘<s  and  describes  some  of 
the  rare  sjiecimens  taken  from  the  depths  of  the  sea,  in  nontechnical 
terms  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  interest  of  th<*.  average  unsci¬ 
entific  riaider  is  aroused. 

According  to  Mr.  Moffett,  when  the  Albatnm  is  working  in  favor¬ 
able  waters  the  trawl  net  is  lowered  and  dragged  along  for  hours 
at  a  depth  varying  from  1  to  4  miles:  then  it  is  lifted  to  the.  deck 
and  its  contents  dumjied  into  receiving  sieves,  where  the  mud  is 
washed  out  and  the  treasures  of  the  sea  are  separated.  Among 
these  may  he  found  sponges,  crinoids,  jellyfish,  sea  urchins,  giant 
crabs,  sea  cucumbers  with  hideous  heads,  star  fish,  (level  fish.  ])(dican 
fish,  lantern  fish,  sharks’  teeth,  whales’  ear  hones,  sea  cows’  ribs, 
and  score's  of  other  extraordinary  things. 

Of  all  the  animals  of  the  deep  sea  perhajis  none  is  quec'rer  than 
the  crinoids.  Although  they  are  really  animals  tlun*  have  the 
form  and  all  the  ajijx'arance  of  beautiful  jilants,  with  gracefully 
branching  arms  and  brilliant  colors.  Th(\v  are  spread  for  miles 
over  ocean  beds  in  vast  swaging  gardens,  all  red  or  all  yellow,  at 
great  depths,  hut  in  the  higln'r  levels  abounding  in  many  gorgixms 
|)inks  and  ]niri)les,  blues  and  crimsons.  "It  simply  eats”-  writ  ('is 
Mr.  Moffett  —  “jdaying  the  part  of  the  uniAxu’sal  scavengiu-  of  the 
seas,  catching  all  food  that  falls  through  the  waters,  animal  and 
vegetable,  in  its  10  or  more  waving  arms,  each  of  which  has  a  long 
groove  liiuxl  with  jiropulsive  hairs  that  work  the  food  along  in  the 
manner  of  a  moving  stairway  to  a  central  mouth  and  stomach.  " 


Cimi  tesy  i.f  tlu'  . . .  Mii-«-imi  ..f  Nmiii  al  Kistory.  Ni‘»  York. 

DEEP-SEA  FISH. 

AmonR  the  queer  varietie.s  of  fish  found  in  the  deeper  recesses  of  the  sea  arc  the  Itadiolaria,  three  varieties 
of  which  are  shown  above.  They  Ikdonp  to  the  order  of  rhizopoda  and  have  skeletons  or  shells  largely 
composed  of  silica.  The  spicules  or  spines,  which  are  parts  of  the  skeleton,  project  from  the  main  body 
like  rays,  hence  the  name. 
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Of  !i  (lidViviit  onlor.  hut  ulso  rosiMiihliuj'  vegptuhU*  foruis.  nro  tho 
polyps,  known  us  sou  fouthors  or  sou  ])ons,  of  whioh  Mr.  Mofl’ott 
writ  os:  f 

lu  the  midst  of  "or<;oous  sulmiariiie  forests  and  waviiii;  irardens  that  friufje  the 
|•(^(‘fs  of  the  ocean  floor  and  si)read  over  its  va.st  jilain.^  are  alaindant  clusters  of  shining  j 

irtHS  or  hushes  known  as  sea  feathers  or  sea  pens;  these  also  being  animals,  not 
vegetal)les.  Their  long  stems  glow  with  a  dull  phcsphorescent  light  when  the  trawl 
nets  l)ring  them  u])  from  the  de])ths.  and  if  they  are  touched  with  amonia  they  shine  i; 

l)riLditly.  I 

Kx])oriiuonts  of  Prof.  Agussi/.  on  tlio  Albatrosfi  und  by  otlior  oot'un-  ! 

ogr.ijtliors  huvo  domonstrutod  thut  vuriotis  spooios  of  doojt-dwolling  i 

lisli  pructioo  un  up  und  down  niigrution  from  tho  lowest  do])ths, 
wlioro  they  ])uss  tho  duv.  to  tho  liiglior  levels  of  tho  ocoun  to  whioh  ^ 

they  rise  ut  night.  Some  of  tlioso  dt'oj)  dwellers,  wlion  durknoss 
fiills,  uscond  ulmost  to  tho  oooun  surfutu'  und  then,  huving  tioooiu- 
plishod  their  purjtoso,  dosooud  uguin.  Their  jturposo  is  tho  getting  i 

of  food,  whioh  is  more  uhundunt  in  tlio  ujtpor  levels  thun  in  tho 
do))tlis.  They  oomo  up  ut  night  hoouuso  muny  of  tho  fioroo  top- 
dwelling  fish,  like  tlio  swift-durting  muckoiol,  lor  instunco,  uro  t 

unuhlo  to  see  ut  night,  whioh  louvos  tho  slow  und  jiunv  do])th  dwellers 
frt'o  to  food  on  smull  shrimps,  orustucouns,  fish  lurvio,  etc.,  thut 
flout  ut  und  nour  tho  surfuce,  whorous  in  day  time  they  thomosidvos 
would  ho  devoured  hy  their  enemies.  'Phoso  migrutors  from  tho 
dojiths  huvo  enormous  eyes  which  enuhlo  them  to  see  in  tho  difliusod 
light  of  tho  moon  und  stars  which  jienotrutos  the  u])])er  levels  of 
tho  sou.  ! 

'Pho  method  hy  which  those  doo])-sou  fish  uccomjilish  this  vorti<*ul 
migration  is  something  of  u  mystery.  How  they  uccommodute 
themselves  to  the  enormous  jiressure  of  the  lowest  depths  and  then 
to  the  roleuso  of  thut  pressure  in  the  ujijier  levels;  und  how  they 
c.un  idter  their  s])ecific.  gravity  so  us  to  ascend  for  u  mile  or  more 
ut  will  und  then  immediutely  to  descend  to  jierhajis  even  greater 
dejiths,  unprovided  with  air  bladders  us  they  are,  is  a  jnizzling 
problem. 

Among  the  strangest  of  these  ascending  night  feeders,  acconling 
to  Mr.  Moffett’s  account,  are  the  lantern  fish,  remarkable  in  thut 
their  bodies  are  dotted  over  with  certain  round  phosphorescent 
spots  arranged  in  rows  along  the  sides  thut  glow  brilliantly,  like 
fireflies,  especially  a  large  spot  on  the  end  of  their  noses  thut  shines 
like  a  smull  searchlight.  It  is  possible  thut  these  lighted  spots 
serve  as  a  lure  und  iittract  smull  jirey,  just  us  a  candle  attracts 
moths.  Another  sjiecies  of  fish  thus  provided  with  a  ‘Might  bait’’ 
is  known  us  tho  lure  fish,  a  grotesipie  creature  with  a  huge  mouth, 
which  hides  its  black  body  in  the  mud  und  waits  patiently  for  vic¬ 
tims,  dangling  before  them  a  phosphorescent  bulb  that  shines  at 
th('  end  of  a  long  filament  curving  forward  from  the  animal’s  head 


SKA  KISH  WITH  STKAXCK  SHAl’KS. 

A  Si‘a  I  rcliin.  ot  the  ordi-r  JCcliiiKiidea,  wliosi!  Ion;;  sharp  spinos  aro  nioval)l(‘  and  iisod  as  its  wnapon.-. 
of  dofensi'  against  enoinics:  totho  riKlit  is  a  sixjoiincn  of  Scat  ncunilHT,  socallod  lH>oans»'  of  its  ri'sonil)Ianc(' 
to  tho  V(‘KeUvl)li‘,  hut  which  is  in  reality  a  fish.  Cetitcr:  This  spttcics  is  known  l)y  only  two  examples 
dredged  from  a  dc'pth  of  21.  miles.  When  alive,  the  head  of  this  disep-sea  fish  ^lows  with  a  pale,  soft 
lipht,  while  the  hoily  is  (luim  dark,  IkdnR  covered  with  hirst'  opatpie  scali's.  (>nisth(ii)ri>clu.i  mlialus  is 
the  name  of  the  sjiecies.  Its  h'leseoide  ttyes  ttirn  upward  or  forward  at  will,  ilottom:  .V  si»ecimen  ol 
Harnthronus  diaphnnuK,  a  small  lish  whose  hotly  has  a  phosphorescent  slow.  A  sinsle  S|)ecimen  was 
dredsed  in  tht;  Indian  Ocean  at  a  ilttpth  of  over  four-fifths  of  a  mile.  To  the  risht,  a  siiecimen  t)f  small 
fish  known  as  Slinmplyt  diaphana.  also  a  luminous  deitp-stta  fish,  whose  enormous  eyes  are  atlaptetl 
to  the  obscurity  of  the  depths  in  which  it  lives.  It  is  lustrous  silvery  iu  color,  with  dark  bluish  hack 
.V  phos|)horescent  orsan  is  borne  upon  the  lower  jaw.  After  tint  ik'Jti  earthquake  which  dcstrttved 
cities  in  northern  Japan,  larse  numbers  of  these  fish  were  fountl  fioatins  tin  the  surface  of  tht-  ocean'. 
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jiiul  liiinj'iiijj  t(‘m])tinj;]y  lioforo  its  liungry  jiivvs,  routly  to  siui])  open 
iit  tlio  sipjiroiicli  of  iv  curious  visitor.  These  luro  hsli  urc  found  at 
a  depth  of  d  miles  or  more. 

One  of  tlie  most  reimirkuhle  species  of  fish  that  luri^  their  prey  by 
means  of  plxosphorescent  light  is  the  "wonder  fish”  {Tliaumaticltthtfs 
fxiffldostdinus),  first  discovered  by  the  Albatross  ex])edition  to  the 
lMiili])])ine  Islands  and  brought  tip  from  the  depth  of  nearly  a  mile 
off  the  island  of  t'elehes.  It  is  remarkable,  for  its  ugliness,  its  two 
tiny  eyes  being  vi'rv  close  to  the  corners  of  its  mouth,  which  is  of 
enormous  size  and  o])ens  like  an  elastic  cavern,  and  which  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  large  hinged  and  hooked  teeth  that  fold  back  against  the 
jaws  to  allow  easy  entrance  of  the  ])ri'v  ami  then  swing  forward  and 
]tri‘vent  its  escape.  In  the  roof  of  its  mouth  this  wonder  fish  has  a 
phos])horescent  bulb  that  shines  brilliantly  when  it  s])reads  ojien  its 
jaws,  ami  thus  attracts  its  victims. 

'I'he  varieties  of  deeji-sea  fish  ari'  too  many  to  enumerate  in  this 
t>rief  sketch.  Among  the  most  striking  are  the  hideous  viper  fish, 
with  teeth  so  long  that  they  fold  outside  of  his  mouth  like  the  tusks  of 
a  wild  boar;  tlie  sni])e  eel,  with  a  bill  like  the  bird  for  which  it  is 
named  and  a  body  like  a  length  of  whi])cord;  the  pelican  fish,  that 
can  swallow  a  fish  as  largi'  as  itself  and  then  digest  it ;  the  ribbon  fish, 
with  its  almost  transparent  body,  20  feet  long,  only  a  foot  wide,  ami 
but  half  an  inch  thick;  and  the  great  red  jelh'-fish,  full  of  poisonous 
darts  coiled  u])  in  its  liody  and  ready  to  shoot  out  its  venom  u])on 
Ix'ing  touched. 

A  New  Bovine  Species — Tlie  Spaiiisb  edition  of  tlie  Bcli.etin  re- 
vii‘ws  Mr.  IJorthwick’s  article  on  the  “Catalo”  in  The  Forecast. 
The  following  English  version  gives  the  salient  features; 

It  seems  that  a  m*w  species  of  the  genus  has  has  been  evolved  in  the 
I’nited  States  and  ('anada.  As  is  well  known,  the  American  bison, 
<>r  buffalo,  has  become  almost  extinct,  only  a  few  small  herds,  ni'arly 
all  to  be  found  in  ca])tivity  in  zoological  gardens,  being  left  to  ])ro])a- 
gate  the  sjiecies.  'Fhe  catalo,  the  name  given  the  new  speciiw,  is  a 
i-ross  between  the  buffalo  and  the  domestic  cow,  and  according  to  an 
article  by  Mr.  Benton  Borthwick  in  a  recent  numbei  of  The  Forecast 
])ubli.shed  in  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Fnited  States  of  America),  much 
may  be  expected  from  it  as  a  meat  ])roducei.  He  states  that  unlike 
most  hybrids,  which  ])roverbially  inherit  the  worst  fpialities  belong¬ 
ing  to  both  ])arental  strains,  the  catalo  seems  to  have  selecteil  and 
combined  in  himself  the  most  useful  (pialities  of  both  buffalo  and  cow. 
He  is  so  hardy  that  he  can  live  on  pastures  that  would  afford  jioor 
'Ustenance  for  even  a  shee]).  and  his  meat  is  e((ual  to  the  best  beef, 
to  which  has  been  superadded  the  tender  luscious  hum])  that  made 
ihe  wild  buffalo  so  eagerly  sought  by  the  huntsmen  of  the  jilains. 


or  Tin*  Kom-ast. 


FINE  TYI'ES  OF  CATT.VLO. 


Upppr  cut;  This  animal  is  rive-eichths  huffalo  and  thrco-eichths  Ilpreford. 

Imwer  cut:  This  dam  and  its  younc  arc  the  result  of  a  mixture  of  bullalo  and  domestic  cattle  through  Imth  lines  of 

ilesoendauts. 
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It  was  tho  cxtroiue  (l('siral)ility  of  this  hump,  comhiiuHl  with  the 
value  of  his  shagfiy  hide,  that  helped  to  brinjj;  about  the  practical 
extiuctiou  of  the  American  buffah).  The  Indians  appreciated  both, 
but  they  lived  in  peace  and  amity  with  the  buffalo  and  left  enoujjjh  of 
them  to  insure  an  inexhaust ifde  su])ply  of  meat  and  te])ees  for  future 
years.  The  white  man’s  a})])reciation  was  e(|ually  keen,  but,  like  tlu' 
Indian,  the  buffalo  was  in  his  way.  He  wanted  the  ])lains  for  his 
cattle  to  range  over  and  he  did  not  a])])rove  of  the  cattle  associating 
with  the  buffaloes.  Tlierefore  the  buffaloes  were  gradually  extermi¬ 
nated. 

Even  in  the  early  dajs  there  were  some  far-seeing  individuals  who 
dimly  saw  the  possibilities  of  an  animal  which  woidd  be  a  blend  of 
buffalo  and  cow,  so  a  number  of  breeders  tried  to  establish  a  species 
of  cattle  carrying  the  buffah)  strain,  and  the  experiments  began  as 
far  back  as  the  first  invasion  of  the  western  ])lains  by  white  men, 
but  they  always  failed.  Even  down  to  the  ])resent  day  there  are  but 
two  breeders  who  have  succeeded  in  establishing  this  new  bovine 
strain,  one  in  Texas  and  the  other  in  Canada. 

The  important  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  new  species  has 
really  been  established  and  there  are  now  a  sufficient  number  of  cat- 
aloes,  according  to  Mr.  Borthwick,  to  make  it  safe  to  ])rophesy  that 
the  new  animal  will  play  a  leading  ])art  in  the  future  food  supply  of 
the  United  States. 

Unlike  the  mule,  this  hybrid  is  able  to  ])erpetuate  its  own  species 
without  reverting  to  type.  So  far  as  is  known,  no  males  have  ever 
been  born  from  the  first  cross.  The  heifers  resulting  from  the  first 
cross  are  bred  either  to  domestic  or  buffalo  bulls,  so  that  the  second 
generation  is  either  three-(iuarters  or  one-cpiarter  buffalo,  as  the  case 
may  be.  In  this  second  generation  the  animal  resembles  very  closely 
cither  the  buffalo  or  the  domestic  cow,  according  to  the  ])re])onderance 
of  either  s])ecies  in  its  blood. 

From  these  animals  are  produced  the  true  catalo,  the  animal  that 
has  both  species  on  both  sides.  MTien  the  true  catalo  ap])ears,  it 
becomes  a  type  which  combines  tho  characteristics  of  both  lines  of 
ancestry  and  is  cpiite  distinctive.  It  has  a  heavier  coat  than  the 
domestic  animal,  carries  a  larger  hump  ami  bigger  hind  quarters  than 
the  buffalo  and  —what  is  still  more  inqiortant — carries  approximately 
lot)  pounds  more  of  edible  meat  than  the  ordinary  beef  animal. 

Knowing  that  the  great  secret  of  producing  a  larger  quantity  of 
meat  lay  in  the  luimp  of  the  buffalo,  the  first  care  of  the  breeders  of 
tlie  cattalo  was  to  transfer  this  liunip  to  the  back  of  the  new  hybrid 
animal.  Instead  of  being  a  huge  lump  of  fat,  the  hump  of  the 
cattalo  forjns  the  upper  cut  of  a  rib  roast  of  beef.  It  is  temh'r,  clear 
meat  of  excellent  flavor,  scarcely  distiuguishable  from  that  of  the 
ordinary  beef  cattle.  Tlu*  great  value  of  the  cattalo  as  a  meat 
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iiiiimal  is  that  70  per  cent  of  his  wei<»ht  eaii  he  sent  to  tlie  table. 
Also,  tlie  meat  is  said  never  to  he  toiifjh,  even  wlien  tlie  animals  are 
out  on  the  range. 

As  the  situation  stands  to-day,  the  prohlejn  of  the  eattalo  is  not 
one  of  the  meehanies  of  l)reeding.  Tliat  has  all  been  done  and  now  it 
is  simply  a  matter  of  selection.  The  rule  has  been  established  that 
if  an  animal  is  one-eighth  l)uffalo  it  can  produce  fertile  bulls.  There¬ 
fore  the  best  of  the  hybrids  are  all  being  used  for  the  purpose  of 
propagating  better  animals  and  the  others  are  being  used  for  meat. 
Already  carcasses  have  been  sent  to  the  slaughterhouses. 

Time  alone  is  necessary  to  establish  a  race  which  will  make  pro¬ 
ductive  vast  areas  that  are  good  lor  little  else.  On  these  almost  arid 
|)lains  grazing  is  too  thin  and  water  too  scarce  to  allow  the  better 
grade  of  beel  animals  to  e.xist,  but  tlie  cattah  ,  if  left  to  itself,  will 
thrive  and  gain  in  weight.  The  range  animal  of  the  past  has  been 
responsible  for  tough,  librous  meat — too  often  diseased.  The  range 
animal  of  buffalo  strain  is  hardy  enough  to  resist  disease  and  will 
produce  clear-fibered  meat  that  never  gets  tough.  Bi'fore  many 
years  it  is  likely,  according  to  Mr.  liortliwick’s  view,  tliat  the  problem 
of  our  meat  supply  will  be  solved  by  the  blending  of  the  American 
bison  blood  with  that  of  the  beef  animal  that  for  a  century  has 
fornu'd  tlie  main  food  de|)endence  of  the  peojile  of  this  continent. 

New  Applications  of  Moving  Pictures  is  tlie  title  of  an  article  in 
the  dune  number  of  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  lin.i.KTix.  of  which 
the  following  is  the  fhiglish  veission: 

The  value  of  the  moving  picture  in  science  and  education  has 
been  recognized  for  several  yiairs,  but  not  until  last  year  did  the 
United  States  Government  begin  to  use  it  extensively  in  connection 
with  its  educational  and  publicity  work.  .Since  then,  however,  the 
bureaus  of  .several  of  the  executive  departments  have  had  their 
operators  at  work,  with  the  result  that  many  thousands  of  feet  of 
film  have  been  exposed  and  a  comprehensive  exhibit  of  governmental 
activities  shown  in  motion  jiictures  is  now  available.  In  the  April 
number  of  American  Fonstrij  (published  in  Washington,  1),  (\)  an 
interesting  article  by  ('.  J.  Blanchard,  statistician  of  the  United 
.States  Keclamation  .Service,  describes  an  extensive  tour  of  some  of 
the  Western  .States,  undertaken  last  summer  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  photographs  and  moving  jiictures  of  the  various  enter¬ 
prises  in  which  the  Government  is  engaged  in  that  section. 

'Pile  trij)  covered  about  17,000  miles  of  reclamation  territory  and 
included  subjects  on  Indian  Reservations  en  route.  About  20,000 
feet  of  film  were  exjiosed  and  SOO  negatives  of  still  pictures  were 
taken.  Among  the  subjects  jihotograjihed  were  the  ojierations  on 
tlie  huge  dam  in  the  Rio  Grande  Uanyon,  near  tlie  Texas-Xew 
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(’ourtesy  of  Si'ioiitiflo  Amerfoaii. 


ROENTGEN’  MOTION  PICTl’RES. 

One  of  the  most  recent  uses  to  which  the  motion  picture  has  been  put  is  in  photographing,  by  means  of  the 
Roentgen  rays,  the  motion  of  various  organs  of  the  human  body.  The  above  picture  shows  Dessauer’s 
apparattis  for  taking  8  snap-shot  X-ray  photographs  per  second.  Insert  in  lower  right  corner  shows 
the  “lightning  cartridge,”  by  means  of  which  the  sudden  discharge  throttgh  the  Roentgen  tube  is 
|)rodueed. 
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Mc'xico  houiidarv:  an  ostrich  farm,  where  1, ()()()  full-grown  hinis 
were  driven  directly  toward  the  motion-picture  camera:  work  on 
the  new  (lovernment  railway  at  Yuma,  Ariz.,  where  moving  pic¬ 
tures  of  (piarrv  blasts  and  huge  steam  shovels  at  work  were  jnade: 
Indian  hoys  and  girls  at  work  and  play  at  the  Indian  school  at 
Riverside,  ('ah;  beautiful  scenes  in  the  Grand  (’anyon  of  the  ('olo- 
rado  and  views  of  the  river  in  flood;  scenes  showing  a  cattle  round-up. 
and  ranch  life,  and  many  other  activities. 

By  means  of  these  pictures  the  Government  is  able  to  show  ex¬ 
actly  what  it  is  doing  in  scientific  road  building,  construction  of 
dams,  excavation  of  tunnels  and  canals,  as  well  as  the  modern 
methods  it  is  using  in  forestry,  lumbering,  and  the  modern  ma¬ 
chinery  for  placing  cement,  etc.  d'hus  other  jiersons  (>ngag(‘d  in 
similar  work  elsewhere  can  learn  how  the  United  States  engim'ers 
and  employees  are  doing  the  work.  Agricultural  scenes  have  an 
educational  value  for  the  farmer,  demonstrating  modern  methods  of 
planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting  various  crops,  and  many  |)ictures 
have  been  made  by  the  Agricultural  Dejiartment.  Other  Govern¬ 
mental  activities  are  shown  by  the  films  made  under  the  direction  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Geological  Survey,  the  liife-Saving  Service, 
and  other  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  All  of  these* 
moving  |)ictures  and  photographs  are  to  he  shown  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Kxposition,  and  later  before  iiojmlar  audiences  throughout 
the  country. 

In  science  one  of  the  most  rc'cent  uses  to  which  the  motion  pictnn* 
has  been  jnit,  according  to  an  article  in  the  Scientific  American 
(New  York),  is  in  ])hotographing  by  means  of  the  Koentgen.  or 
X  ray,  the  motion  of  various  organs  of  the  human  body.  'Phe  ohh'r 
form  of  apparatus  for  making  X-ray  photographs  made  use  of  a 
continuous  discharge  vacuum  tube,  and  a  more  or  less  prolonged 
exposure  of  the  photographic  plate.  This  method  sufliced  for  diagnos¬ 
ing  fractures  of  hones,  or  for  revealing  the  presence  of  foreign  sub¬ 
stances,  etc.,  hut  was  absolutely  useless  for  showing  the.  motion  of  tin* 
heart,  lungs.  <»r  alimentary  canal. 

Dr.  Kijkman,  of  The  Hague,  succeeded  after  numerous  experiments 
in  obtaining  a  succession  of  X-ray  photographs  of  the  pharynx  in  the 
act  of  swallowing,  by  using  special  devices  which,  however,  were  not 
satisfactory.  The  problem  was  finally  solved  by  Friederich  Dessau(*r 
of  Frankfurt,  Germany,  who  devised  a  very  powerful  induction  coil 
having  an  iron  core  weighing  dOO  pounds.  By  means  of  this  tin* 
necessary  energy  was  given  to  the  discharge  so  that  a  single  impulse* 
was  sufficient  to  produce  an  image  on  the  plate.  He  then  devis(*d 
a  ■'lightning  cartridge,”  consisting  of  a  fine  metal  wire  encased  in 
a  plaster-of-Paris  matrix  so  constructed  that  when  a  heavy  current 
of  electricity  passes  through  it  the  wire  is  instantlv  ga><ified  with 


Courtesy  of  Anieiifaii. 

K()ENT(;EN  NfOTIOX  I'lCTTKES. 

.(■fl:  The  act  of  swallowing  shown  liy  six  successive  i“xposur(‘s.  l{i;;ht:  Six  successive  expos¬ 
ures  iiiatie  (furiiif:  one  In-art  iK-at.  by  means  of  the  new  X-ray  apparatus. 
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t'xplosivi' vioItMici'.  A  sori('s  of  tlu'ciirtridjic's  inst'i’tcd  in  tin*  piiiuarv 
induction  coil  forms  (In*  mciins  of  hrcakinj;  tlic  curnmt  at  tlic  dosinal 
intc'rvals  per  second.  'Pin'  problem  of  X-ray  snapshot  ])hotojiraj)liv 
heinj;  thus  solvt'd  tin*  construction  of  an  a|)paratns  for  makinj;  a 
niimhcr  of  c\|)osur('s  in  rapid  succession  was  a  compaiativcly  sim]d<' 
matti'i'.  With  the  device'  usc'd  at  pre'sent,  ('i<;ht  plate's  can  In'  expose'd 
in  ra])id  succe'ssion  in  oni'  si'cond.  'Phe  X-ray  picture's  thus  taken 
ciin  he  e'asily  e-eeinhiiu'e!  to  re'preeelue'c  the'  meetion  of  the'  e)r<>;an  stuelicd. 

Locating  Artesian  Wells  is  the'  title'  of  an  artie-h'  in  the'  Spanish 
('(lit ion  of  tin'  Bi  i.i.ktix  which  te'lls  how  ge'ologists  are'  e'uahlcd  te» 
fore'te'll  with  se-ie'iit i(ie-  ae'e-urae-y  where  and  at  what  depth  an  artesian 
we'll  may  he  strue-k.  'Phe  English  ve'rsion  e>f  the  artie-le  is  as  folle)ws: 

Of  all  the  fae'teu's  whie-h  |)r()me>te'  or  re'tarel  the'  eh've'leepment  e)f  a 
s('ctie»n  of  any  e-enintry  perhaps  the  greate'st  is  the'  pre'sene-e'  or  ahseiU'e 
of  a  suflie'ie'iit  supply  of  firsh  water.  Vast  areas  etf  the'  I’niteel  State's 
whie'h  a  fe'w  years  ago  were  e-onsielere'd  hope'h'ssly  arid,  and  tlu're'fore' 
unsuiteel  te)  e-ultivatieui  anel  the*  habitation  eef  man,  have  been  ree-laimeel 
l)y  irrigation  and  reneh're'el  fertile  and  in  seun.e'  instane-e's  remarkably 
produe-tive.  It  has  simply  been  a  epie'stieni  e)f  supplying  water.  In 
some  len'alitie(s  the  supply  has  e-eune  freun  elistant  rivers  or  mountain 
springs  anel  streams;  in  eethers  such  seuire-e's  have  ne>t  been  available. 
It  is  in  the  latter  case  that  arte'sian  wells  have  playe'el  an  impeu'tant 
r('')le',  anel  sine-e  tlu'se  nece'ssarily  e-eune  freuu  hideh'n  uneh'rgreumd 
waters,  jiiue-h  stuely  anel  inve'stigatiem  has  be'e'ii  given  the  matter  e)f 
determining  whe're  and  at  what  elepth  sue-h  wate'rs  may  be'  feumd. 
(ie'ole)gists  have  finally  reeluceel  the  probh'jn  to  a  se-ie'iitifie-  basis,  anel 
the  leecatieui  of  an  arte'sian  we'll  is  neew  no  lemger  a  matter  eef  guess 
but  meiv  be  elefinite'ly  ase'ertaine'el  and  preelicted. 

One  e>f  the  leading  authoritie's  in  this  brane-h  eef  geologie-id  se'ie'iie'e 
is  Mr.  X.  11.  Darton,  of  the  rnited  State's  Oeologie-id  Surve'v,  wheese 
work  for  the'  last  10  ye'ars  in  the  ariel  re'gions  of  the*  we'stern  State's  has 
bee'll  pln'iioine'iial  anel  jiroelue-tive  eif  wemelerful  re'sults.  In  a  ree-e'nt 
aelelre'ss  to  tbe  Amerie-an  Water  We»rks  Assete-iatiem  Mr.  Darteui  euit- 
liiu'el  the'  fundamental  prine-iph's  umh'rlying  the  weirk  of  arte'sian 
pre'dictiein,  and  it  is  from,  this  pa|)e'r  that  the'  following  mate'rial  has 
bee'll  take'll. 

Manv  persons  do  not  know  the  e'onditions  of  oe'e'urrene'e  of  uneler- 
ground  wate'rs  but  have  vague  ideas  eif  subterranean  rivers  anel  lake's. 
'Phew  (h)  not  realize  that  there  are  water-bearing  elepeisits  which  are' 
just  as  definite  in  the'ir  ge'oleigie'  relatieuis  as  the-  strata  which  carry 
coal  and  most  other  mineral  produe-ts.  'Phe'  study  eif  undergremnel 
water  problems  is  a  s|)e'cial  brane'h  eif  geology  whie'h  has  had  rapiel 
(h've'lei|)ment  during  ire'e'iit  years,  anel  the  pre'elie'tion  eif  arte'sian  anel 
(>the'r  ground  waters  is  on  a  sound  ge'ologic  basis.  'Phis  latte'r  state- 
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AUTKSIAN  WELKS  IN  THE  rNITED  STATES. 


.1  rpper  picture:  An  artesian  well  on  the  tlreat  Plains,  an  arid  section  formerly  unproductive.  'I'his 

well,  the  result  of  a  aeolocist’s  prediction,  is  5(K)  feet  deei),  the  stream  is  2  inches  in  diameter  and  yields 
1.50  callous  a  minute. 

l.ower  left  iticture;  The  (treat  artesian  well  at  Woonsocket,  South  Dakota,  I'nited  States,  77j  feet  deep,  K 

the  water  having  a  presstire  of  75  pounds  to  the  stjuare  inch. 

l.ower  richt  picture:  An  artesian  welt  in  northern  Nebraska,  Vniteci  States,  jiredicted  hy  the  ceolocist,  | 

where  a  flow  of  :l,100  gallons  a  minute,  havinc  a  presstire  of  s5  potinds  to  the  .square  inch,  was  obtained,  J 

the  well  havini:  a  (iepth  of  923  feet.  g 
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mcnt  is  sul)stantiat(‘(l  hv  tlu'  fact  that  a  very  larijc  luimlH'r  of  |)rc- 
(lictions  hav<‘  been  vcriliial  l>y  notal)ly  successful  wells.  The  subject 
is  ail  exteiisivi'  one  liecause  of  the  diversity  of  "eolof^ie  couditious  iii 
dilft'reut  parts  of  the  country,  and  only  tlie  cliief  factors  which  guidt' 
iXeolojiists  ill  making  predictions  can  lx*  pointed  out. 

OiK'  of  tlie  most  iinjiortaiit  <'oiisiderations  is  the  fact  that  a  largi* 
part  of  the  earth’s  crust  consists  of  thick  layi'rs  of  alternating  sand¬ 
stones,  limestones,  sliales,  and  other  rocks  often  lyinjj  nearly  hori¬ 
zontal  hut  more  freipiently  flexed,  or  bent,  into  extensive  arches  and 
tron<;hs.  Many  districts  an*  nmh'rlain  by  crystalline  rocks  such  as 
granites  and  jjneiss  wliih*  on  the  snrfaci',  esjiecially  aloni;  tlie  river 
valleys  and  in  lake  basins  and  in  the  jjlaciated  province,  there  are 
deposits  of  uraveds.  sands,  and  clays.  .Some  re<;ions  arc*  covered  by 
shei'ts  of  lava.  In  tliesi*  fiaitiiri's  we  have  most  of  tlii'  artesian  water 
[irohlems  hut  naturally  with  ^reat  diversity  of  local  condition>. 
One  of  the  most  important  conditions  is  a  widespriaid  slu'ct  of  sand- 
stoiK'  ovmlain  by  clay,  shales  or  liniestom'  slopin*;  into  a  shallow  basin 
or  di|)pini;  oently  in  om*  diri'ction. 

Most  sandstones  are  porous  and  the  water  which  they  ahsorh  from 
rainfall  and  siukin<;  of  stnaims  in  the  snrfaci*  outcrops  flows  slowly 
nmh'ii'ronnd  throniih  the  int(>rst ic(‘s.  If  tin*  ijronnd  is  hijjher  on 
one  side  of  the  basin  than  on  the  other,  of  course  tin*  water  will  flow 
slowly  from  the  hi<;h(*r  to  the  lower  side,  provided  the  sandstone  is 
i-overi'd  by  clay  or  other  impi'rvions  or  less  pinvions  mati'rial  to 
previMit  or  iinpiah'  leakajje.  'Pliat  th(>  waters  flow  slowly  nnder- 
oronnd  thronoh  sheets  of  sandstone  is  demoustrati'd  in  most  instruc¬ 
tive*  mauiu'r  in  the  jjre'at  artesian  basin  of  the  Dakotas.  'I’he  water 
|)ass(*s  into  tin*  sandstones  in  tlu'ir  elevati'd  outcrop  zone  alonj;  the 
foot  of  the  Black  Hills  and  Rocky  Mountains  and  flows  east  thronj'h 
the  pt'rmeahle  rocks  finally  to  escape  in  s|)rin<;s  in  the  lower  Missouri 
Valh'v.  Tin*  sandstones  are*  ov(>rhun  by  a  thick  mass  of  clay  and  as 
the  intake*  zeme*  has  an  altitnele*  eef  4. (10(1  fe*e*t  eer  meere  anel  the  re*"ie)n 
in  whie*h  the*  prine-ipitl  we*lls  Inive  l)e*en  sunk  is  endy  freem  1.200  tee 
1.400  fe*e*t  edeeeve*  sea  le*ve*l  the*  wate*r  is  nnele*r  <rre*iit  piessnre.  The* 
e*xistene*e*  e»f  this  pre*.ssnre*  is  the  stre»n^e*st  e*viele*ne*e*  we*  peesse'ss  that 
the*  wate*rs  flow  nnele*r<;e)nnel  fen*  many  hnnelre*els  eef  mile*s.  Sev(*ral  eef 
the*  wells  sheew  a  snrfae*e  pre*ssnre*  eef  17o  tee  200  peennels  anel  the  lleews 
are*  freem  1.000  tee  4.000  ^alleens  a  minute.  Sne*h  pr(*ssnre*s  can  eenly 
he*  e*xphune*el  by  the*  hyelreestatie*  inflnene*e  e)f  a  ceelnmn  eef  wate*r 
extenelinir  tee  a  hij'h  altitnele  at  the*  intake*  zeene.  If  it  were  ne)t  for 
the  emtfleew  eef  the  wat(*r  in  sprinj;s  te»  the*  e*ast  the*  pre*ssnre*  wenilel  he 
much  hii;he*r.  ()win<;  to  this  le*aka^e*  the  initial  heael  (or  heicjlit  to 
which  the  wate*r  will  rise)  is  nett  maintaineel  anel  there*  is  a  j;radnal 
eliminutietn  etf  heael  tet  the  east  knetwn  as  “ hyelretstatic  grade,”  a 
.slo|K*  sustiiiiu'el  by  the  great  frie*tiem  etf  the  water  in  its  fletw  through 


I'PImt:  Cross  si'ct ion  showing  niidor^Tound  ndations  of  a  waUT-ljcarinc  sandstone.  .1  sliows  the  over- 
lyint:  mass  of  clay,  li,  the  stratum  of  sandstone,  sand,  or  jiravel  through  which  the  water  flows,  and  (', 
tile  underlyins:  im|x'rvious  rock.  Center:  I’rofde  across  an  artesian  hasin  showint;  hydrostatic  (trade, 
which  determines  the  “head’'  or  height  to  which  the  water  will  rise.  The  .solid  line  is  the  land 
prolile:  the  broken  line  the  hydrostatic  (trade.  In  the  dia(tram  .4  is  the  ovi'rlyin(t  clay.  It.  the  sand¬ 
stone  stratum.  C,  the  (tranitc.  or  iuUK'rvious  roek;  x  shows  the  point  of  intake,  anil  v  the  oittlet  or 
siiritttts:  at  any  point  ttelow  the  dotted  line,  or  hydrostatic  (trade,  the  water  will  ilow.  while  at 
points  above  the  line,  such  as  h.  there  will  be  no  flow.  Lower:  |)ia(trattt  of  an  apparatus  for  illtts- 
traliu(t  the  declivity  of  head  of  water  flowiti(t  frotti  a  resiTvoir.  The  shaded  portioti  represiutts  the 
water.  .4  shows  tlii'  reservoir.  /4-C.  the  natural  otttlet  ( the  sattd.stone  .stratittn  iti  the  case  of  arU'sian 
'treatttsi.  the  spritt(ts  tMdti(t  at  C.  The  shaded  portions  in  the  titlx's  tanpitt(t  the  streatti  It  <’  shows 
the  hei(tht  to  which  the  water  will  rise  at  the  several  distatices  frottt  Hie  sottree. 
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tilt'  relatively  small  interstices  tif  the  saudstone.  'Flit'  tleteriniiiation 
of  this  hydrostatic  ^rade  hetwet'ii  the  point  of  intake  on  the  high 
levels  and  tht'  final  outlet  is  not  a  very  diflieiilt  matter,  and  lu'iiet' 
tilt'  ealeiilation  of  tin*  lu'ight  to  which  water  will  rise  at  any  point 
ht'twt't'ii  thest'  two  <'an  he  made. 

'riie  determination  of  (h'pths  to  det'p  artesian  waters  in  stratified 
rocks  sometimes  can  he  n'adily  made  from  few  data,  hut  it  fr('(pii'ntlv 
hap|)ens  that  it  must  Ix'  hasi'd  on  an  extended  examination  of  tin* 
local  gc'ologie  conditions.  Tin'  principal  basis  is  knowledge  of  the 
thickness  of  tin'  strata  and  while  for  many  regions  in  the  Tnitc'd 
States  tin'  facts  an'  aln'ady  available  in  others  it  is  necessary  to  trace 
tin'  strata  to  tln'ir  surface  outcrops  which  an'  often  many  miles  from 
tin'  locality  in  (piestion.  'Phe  struetun'  of  the  strata  in  the  inter- 
vi'iiing  country  also  has  to  In'  ean'fully  considered.  'Pin'  geologist 
one('  having  as('('rt aim'd  tin'  dip  or  curve  of  the  strata  in  (pu'stion, 
tin'  thiekiu'ss  of  the  various  ovi'flying  strata,  the  distance  from  tin' 
point  of  intake,  or  original  sourei'  of  the  water,  he  can  fon'tell  tin' 
d('|)th  to  which  borings  must  In'  made  at  any  point  to  strike  tin' 
stn'am.  A  rather  remarkabh'  instance  of  tin'  accuracy  with  which 
Mr.  Darton  has  made  his  predictions  occurred  at  Edgmont,  S.  Dak. 
lien'  at  a  c('rtain  point  In'  jin'dictc'd  that  the  sandstone  strata  would 
b('  found  at  a  depth  of  3, 000  feet  and  that  a  well  sunk  to  that  dejith 
would  produce'  water.  Tin'  well  was  bored  and  water  struck  at  tin' 
('xact  (h'pth  of  2,065  leet,  a  large'  fleew  being  secureel.  Many  other 
instane-e's  e>f  ve'iifieel  pre'elictieens  have  thus  scttleel  the  epu'stieen,  anel 
the'  len'atieeu  eef  such  we'lls  is  neew  ne»  leenger  a  matter  e>f  accielent. 

Anothe'r  phase  eif  the  scie'nce  is  that  the' geedeigist  e-an  jire'elie't  wln're 
wate'r  will  ne>t  be'  feeunel,  thus  saving  many  themsanels  eef  eleellars 
iinnually  in  fruith'ss  beerings  in  seetieuis  eef  the  ('ountry  wln're'  the 
ge'eeleegie'  feermatieens  ])ree'luele'  the  e'xistence  eef  thevse  uneh'rgreeunel 
wate'rs. 

The  Alaskan  Reindeer  Industry  lorms  the  subje'e't  e»f  an  article  in 
a  ree-e'nt  numbe'r  eef  the  Spanish  eelitieen  eef  the  Bi'I.i.etix,  the'  salient 
feature's  eef  whie'h  tire  reiireeeluee'el  in  the  feelleewing  English  veisieen: 

The  Department  eef  the  Interieer  eef  the  I'niteel  States  Geeve'rnment 
is  a  part  eef  the  executive  branch  eef  this  vast  peelitical  inae'hine  whose 
iictivitie's  are  see  numereeus,  exte'iisive,  anel  varie'el  that  it  is  elivieleel 
intee  iminv  elifl'e'rent  mineer  elepartme'iits  anel  eeflice's.  Ameeng  these' 
is  the  Bureau  eef  Eelucatieen,  anel  this  is  in  turn  subeliA'ieleel  intee 
seeme  12  eliflVre'nt  brane'he's,  ameeng  which  is  the  elivisieeii  eef  Alaska. 
It  is  with  eeiu'  eef  the  activitie's  eef  this  subelivisieen  that  we'  have  tee 
eleal  in  this  article. 

The  connectieen  between  the  Bureeiu  eef  Education  in  Washingteen 
anel  the  raising  eef  reindeer  in  Alaskei  meiy  at  fiist  met  be'  ve'ry  apjearent. 


The  rwenlly  ('om|)U‘tt>il  taliuhiliim  of  the  returns  eontaineil  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  sni)erintenilents 
of  the  hcrils  shows  that  there  were,  .Iiine  :tn.  IttlU,  17,2titi  reiinleer  in  tlie  (12  Alaskan  herds,  or  a  net  increase 
of  2H  iier  cent  durins:  the  liscal  year.  Tliis  is  considered  a  fair  rale  of  increase,  esiiecially  since  nearly 
.■).(Kinrcindcer  were  killed  for  fooil  and  skins  dnrinp  the  year. 


he  (lovernimuit  is  plannint:  to  (to  out  of  the  reindeer  business  in  Alaska  as  fast  as  it  can  train  natives 
for  individual  ownership,  the  policy  iKUin:  to  enconratte  independence  and  initiative  anioii);  the  native 
population.  Distribution  of  reindeer  is  inchar>;e  of  the  I'nited  .Stales  school  teachers, and  it  isex|)ecl(.'d 
that  the  (ioverntnent  will  dispose  of  all  of  its  reindeer  within  the  next  fonr  years. 
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l)Ut  tluMV  is  a  (liiTct  aiul  vital  coniu'ctioii,  as  will  Ix'  shown.  'Plu' 
-cliool  toaclu'rs  sont  hv  tho  Clovi'ninuMit  to  train  tho  youthful  Eskimo 
inimls  do  not  stop  at  tho  toaohing  of  roadinj',  writinji,  and  arithmotio. 
'I'lu'V  also  look  aft(M‘  tho  matorial  wolfan*  of  tho  nativos  and  try  to 
I'osti'r  and  onoouraifo  thrift  and  onorjjy  in  many  diroot  ions  and  do 
all  in  thoir  |)owor  to  olovato  thorn  in  tho  soalo  of  civilization,  and  to 
aid  thorn  in  aimdioratin^  tho  hard  conditions  of  life  incident  to 
thoir  cold  and  dreary  onvironmont. 

Amon<r  th(‘  most  important  jirohloms  confrontiiifi  tho  Arctic 
native's  arc  tin*  procurinji  of  food  and  clothing  suited  to  tho  rigorous 
e  limato.  Until  tho  roindoor  industry  was  introduced  those  primal 
noc('ssitios  wore'  nu'age'rly  supplioel  in  a  jire'cariems  way  by  the  hunters 
iinel  trappers  e>f  wilel  game  anel  fish.  It  was  met  until  JSP2  that  tho 
Alaska  elivisieen  eef  the  Bure'au  e)f  Eelue-atieen  suce-e'celoel  in  putting 
inte)  e'xoe'Utiem  the'  plan  eef  impeerting  re'ineloe'r  freem  Sihe'iia.  The' 
lirst  ye'ar  171  iinimals  we're  intreeelue'oel  inte)  tho  ceeuntry.  Other 
impeertatieens  feelleewe'el  until  1902,  see  that  the  teetal  numhor  impeerte'el 
iimeeuntoel  te»  1.2S().  d'he'  re'sult  has  he'on  that  in  dune.  1918,  the' 
lu'rels  e)f  roineh'e'r  hael  greewn  hy  naturid  incre'aso  te>  the'  numhe'r  eef 
17.2()().  thus  ele'ineenstrating  the'  sue'e-e'ss  e)f  the  oxpe'rime'Ut. 

'Pile  motheeel  e)f  elistrihutieni  e)f  tho  re'ineloe'r  aele)])te'el  by  the  Unitoel 
State's  eellie'ials  weis  !)y  a  syste'in  e)f  appront ie-e'shi]).  At  e'ae-h  statieen 
of  elistrihutieen  preemising  yeeung  natives  are  soh'Cte'el  hy  the'  leee-al 
'U|)e'rintonele'nt  as  appre'iitice's  feer  a  term  eef  feeur  years.  The  numhor 
of  approutie-e's  is  eef  e-eeurso  geevornoel  hy  tho  numhe'r  e)f  eh'or  available'. 
.Vt  the'  e'liel  eef  his  first  ye'eir  e)f  a])])re'ntice'ship  the'  yeeung  Eskime) 
re'ce'ive's  fe)ur  fe'iualo  anel  twee  male  eloor;  tho  soceenel  year,  five  female's 
eiiiel  thre'e'  male's;  thirel  year,  six  fe'inale's  anel  lour  male's;  feeurth 
ye'ar  six  fe'inah's  anel  feeur  male's.  In  aelelitieen  ho  roe-e'ive's  feer  the' 
lirst  thre'e'  years  preevisieens  te)  the'  ameeunt  e)f  Slot),  -SlOO,  iiml  SoO 
le'spe'e'tivoly.  A  native'  thus  he'e'eeme's  the'  ahseeluto  eewnor  e)f  re'ineh'e'r 
imly  idte'r  ho  has  se'rvoel  an  approntice'ship  e)f  feeur  years.  Otlu'r 
native's  met  approntie-e's  may  iicepiire'  eh'or  hy  barter  eer  pure-lniso  freun 
mitive's  having  them. 

During  the  sheert  sunune'r  the'  roineloor  foe'els  eeii  grass,  e'spe'cially 
coiirse'  grass,  iinel  woe'els,  idso  tho  feiliago  anel  fre'sh  sheieits  eif  se-ruhhy 
willeiws  anel  either  Imslu's.  Threuigheuit  tho  lemg  winter  his  imurish- 
me'iit  is  a  e'ortain  kinel  e)f  moss  greiwing  maiidy  em  the  hills  anel 
plateaus.  When  ho  fe'e'els  em  this  nmss  he'  must  lirst  paw  away  tho 
'imw.  Feu-  this  weirk  he'  is  well  oepiippe'e!  aiul  ('Xpert.  That  the 
the'rmomotor  re'giste'rs  40°  eu-  o0°  holeiw  zorei  eleu's  iie)t  sc'om  te)  con- 
ce'rn  him;  ho  e'emtoute'elly  ropeisos  in  his  pasture  of  sneiw.  It  is 
e'stimate'el  that  the'  area  eif  aviuhdilo  re'ineh'e'r  grazing  lanels  in  Alaska 
e'xtonels  eive'r  400,000  square  mile's,  a  tract  sufliciont  tee  fooel 
10.000,000  eh'e'r. 


< 'iMii-tcsty  nf  r.  s.  Itiiri'iiu  of  KduoHtion. 


HKINDEKH  AS  DUIVINC  DKKK. 

At  2  yoars  old  tlio  ridniloor  is  lirokoii  in  for  driving  imrposcs.  With  a  liydil  load  llio  fiill-y'rown  doot 
canoasily  travid  4(1  to  .VJ  inilos  a  day  over  a  };o(h1  trail.  Short  trips  of  10  to  20  iiiilos  aro  fnaiucntly  iiia<l' 
at  a  speed  of  fronts  to  12  miles  ait  hour.  When  too  old  to  drive  the  deer  is  killeij  and  furnishes  an 
exeelletil  \  I'liisoti  for  ftMiil,  while  his  skin  tnakes  the  native  clothes. 


Ciiiirtes.v  of  t'.  s.  Itureaii  of  Kdoeatioo. 

IIEINDKEK  WITH  Kll-L-tHK  IWN  A.NTl.KHS. 

ht(  velvety  surface  shown  in  tin*  preci'dim;  picture  has  tieeii  scra|V'd  oil  on  the  shrulilM’ry  and  willows  I 
the  fall  season,  and  in  the  form  shown  above  the  antlers  last  throutrh  the  winter  until  tlo'y  are  ~hed  li 
the  end  of  May. 
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WluMi  killed  lor  food  purposes,  the  local  markets  hav('  so  far  been 
:il)l(‘  to  eousuine  the  entire  supply.  th(>  meat  scdlinj;  for  about  2.i 
cents  |)(>r  pound.  Should  tin*  industry  continue  to  jirow.  it  is  within 
th('  hounds  of  possibility  that  the  V(>nis(tn  may  be  shipped  to  the 
I’nited  State's  to  compete  with  mutton  and  beef.  A  d-year-old  buck 
will  weiffh  when  dressc'd  on  an  averajii'  of  IdO  |)ounds.  Tin*  fat. 
which  lie's  like'  ii  blanke't  eeve'f  an  ine'h  thie'k  eeve'r  his  back,  is  e'ate'ii 
liiw  by  the'  Kskimees  aiiel  is  re'<;arele'el  as  a  ^re'at  eh'lie'aey. 

He'sieh's  furnishine;  feeeeel.  the'  re'ineh'e'r  su|)plie's  the'  Kskime)  with 
clothinjx.  The'  se'e-re't  in  elre'ssinii  leer  the  e'Xtre'ine'ly  e-eelel  we'ather  eef 
Ahiska  lie's  in  e'emservino  the'  lu'at  e»f  the'  beeely.  Feer  this  purpeese' 
elothini;  imeeh'  freun  re'ineh'e'r  hieh's  is  aelmirabh'.  It  is  lijilit  in  weight 
;mel  ahneest  im|)e'rvie»us  tee  winel. 

He'feere'  his  me'eit  is  e'ate'n  jinel  his  hieh'  tuiiie'el  intee  e-lothin*;.  ii  re'in- 
(h'e'r  may  luive'  se'fve'el  his  eewiu'r  as  a  elrivin^  elee'r  lor  a  numbe'r  of 
ve'ars.  At  2  yciirs  eelel  he  is  hreeke'ii  in  ami  at  7  e»r  s  ye'ars  the'  e-hanee's 
are'  that  he  will  be'  bute-here'el.  as  he'  is  then  jie'ttinj;  teee)  eelel  anel  shew 
for  elrivine;.  A  fair  leeael  feer  a  eh'e'r  for  an  all-day  elrive'  is  abe»ut  lott 
peumds.  ne»t  ine'luelinjr  the'  elrive'r.  With  !>  li<rht  leiael  ami  a  ^eeeeel 
trail  he'  e-an  be'  elrive'ii  40  tei  oO  mile's  ii  day. 

Ke'ineh'e'i'  are'  harely  .-inel  not  mue'h  subje'e't  tee  elise'ase'.  'I'lu'  emly 
elise'ase'  e'!»usin»x  any  mate'riiil  letss  is  a  heeetf  ilisciise'  similar  tei  that  suf- 
ft'ie'el  by  slu'e'p.  The'  La|)hinele'rs  alse)  milk  tlu'ir  elete's,  anel  thus  se'e-ure' 
the'ir  supplie's  eef  milk  iUiel  e-he'e'se'. 

'rims,  the'  re'ineh'e'r  serve's  the'  purpeese's  e>f  heuse'.  e-etw.  anel  she'e'p. 
anel  while'  thus  se'iviu<r  his  maste'r  he'  (imb  his  eewn  fe'eel  e.nel  ne'e'els  net 
'he'lte'f. 

From  re'e-e'iit  re'peerts  it  is  h'arne'el  that  e»f  the'  47.2()()  re'ineh'e'r  in 
Alaska,  eenly  d.S.id  are'  ne»w  etwne'el  by  the'  (mve'rnme'nt .  0.047  hy 
varieuis  missiems.  7.s;)4  by  Lapps,  anel  the'  re'imiinin^  dO..')o2  are' 
owne'el  by  Fskimets  anel  Imliaiis.  whe»se'  ine-eune'  freem  the'  re'ineh'e'r 
imlustrv  ideeiu'  elurinj;  the'  fise-al  ye'ai'  was  StiO.OOO.  'I'he'  Vidue'  eef  the 
eh'e'r  eewne'el  by  the'  native's  is  e'stimate'el  at  S;7()o.oOO 


.SUBJECT  MATTER  OE  CONSULAR  REPORTS, 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  JULY  15,  1915.* 


.vr(;kxtina.  lyi 

I'liixirls  of  lulls  iind  caps  for  years  1U1:1  U.  Duties . \pr 

Hunlini:  in  Ardent iiia .  May 

Kllect  of  the  war  on  supply  of  pliarmaeeut ical  pro,lucls . . .  May 


Artrentinc  liovorunieiii  laud  decree  of  May  s.  I'.il'i. 


...  Apr. 

:1U 

Kli  Taylor,  vice  consul  in 
charpe.  Hiietios  .Aires. 

...  May 

Will.  Dawson,  jr..  consul, 
ilosario. 

. ..  Mav 

III 

Do. 

. ..  May 

11 

Kli  Taylor,  vice  consul  in 
charpe.  Huenos  .Aires. 

...  .Mav 

14 

Do. 

...  Ma.v 

2S 

Win.  Dawson,  jr..  consttl. 
Kosario. 

...  May 

20 

Do. 

. ..  June 

1 

Do. 

. . .  June 

15 

Do. 

...  May 

17 

Hubert  Frazer,  Jr.,  consul, 
liahia. 

...  .Alay 

•20 

.A.  I..  M.  1  lottschalk.  con.^ul 

Market  for  flavors  and  noiialcoliolic  lie.er.iy'es .  May  21 

Cottouseed  meal  exports .  May  21 

Market  for  pipes  and  fittiutts  (s|(eeifications  of  water  pi|H‘s  and  May  2'> 
cast-iron  i>i|H's  useil  for  watir  su|iply  in  Uiodc  .laiieiro.^ 

Kxports  of  crude  rnlilier  for  May.  ltd.') . lunc  7 


tteneral,  Ifio  <le  .laneiro. 
Do. 

1)0. 

Do. 


Market  for  hops.  Imports  for  l!il;l  14. 
Commerce  and  industries  for  Hill . 


Demand  for  .\met  ican  fruits  and  vetietaliles . di 

l  tlll.K. 

.Market  for  pumps  and  pnmpini:  machinery . \pr 

.Market  for  pumps  and  pumpiui;  machinery,  l.isl  of  nitrate  .Xiir 
works. 


.lunc  7  Deo.  H.  1‘ickerell.  consul. 
I’ara. 

June  10  .\.  I..  .M.  (lottschalk.  consu! 

neneral.  Uio  de  .laneiro. 

June  U  Hohert  Krazer.  jr.,  consu'. 
liahia. 

..do . \.  T.  Haehcrlc.  consul,  i’ei- 

namliuco. 

.\pr.  2  .\.  1$.  Ka-sterliun,  vice  coiistil. 

\'alnaraiso. 

.\I)r.  David  J.  D.  .Myers,  consul, 
louiiiue. 


works.  Iquinue. 

Ciistotnhouse  returns  for  .March,  llil.'i . \pr.  :10  1,.  .1.  Keena,  consul  4;eneral. 

Nalparaiso. 

.April  produclioii  of  nitrate.  Consumption  in  I  tiited  Stales.  .May  i>  Do. 

Dil-drillint;  machinery .  Ma.v  Is  David  J.  D.  .Myers,  consul. 


Sailim;  of  I’eruvian  steamshii)  Manlaro  for  Mal'imore.  .M<l. 


Dil-drillint;  machinery .  May  Is  David  J.  D.  .Myers,  consul. 

I’linta  .Arenas. 

Due  need  of  .American  trade  in  South  .America .  .Alay  2.'  I..  .1.  Keena.  consul  y’eneral, 

A'alpaniiso. 

Dry -troods  market .  May  2s  Davi  t  .1.  D.  Myers,  consol. 

I’unta  .Arenas. 

Sailim;  of  I’eruvian  steamshii)  Manlaro  for  Mal'imore.  .\I<I .  June  li  Thomas  W.  A' oetler,  consul. 

.Antofauasta. 

Annital  district  report.  Section  111 .  June  11  I  .A.  11.  Kaslerlint;,  viceconsul. 

A'alparaiso. 

Toilet  soaps . do .  David  J.  D.  .Myers,  consul. 

I’tinla  .Arenas'. 

Uuhher  wearim;  apparel  and  ruhher  cloth .  June  1.5  I..  J.  Keena,  consul  tteiieral. 

cuLoMttt.c  Valparaiso, 

tieneralcondilionsoflahorand  hitsiness, Santa  Marla.  Imports  Mar.  24  Isaac  .A.  .Mannini;,  consul 


Jan.  1  to  Dec.  Ill,  1014. 

.Mail  contract .  .May  4 

Colombian  notes .  Mav  17 


ItarratKpiilla. 

Do. 

Do. 


Tobais'o  production.  Imports  diiriii);  1014.  K.xporls  to  the  May  21  Itoss  Hazelline,  consul,  t  ar- 


I  nileil  Slates.  lapena. 

Cinematopraph  films .  .May  25  Isaac  .A.  Manninp,  consul. 

liarraiupiilla. 

K.xplosives.  Import  duties .  May  27  Uoss  Hazelline,  consul.  Car- 

lapena. 

.Seales  and  balances.  Imports.  Duties .  .May  2s  Do. 

Uttbber  poods . do . j  Do. 

.Alelal-<-ullinp  shears . do _ :  Do. 

Kxport  and  import  statistics  of  |>orl  of  liarran<|uilla  for  March,  ...do .  I.saac  A.  .Manninp,  consul. 

1015.  '  llarrampiilla. 

Food  products.  Duties.  Imports .  May  20  Hoss  Hazelline,  consul.  Cat - 

tapena. 

Colombian  exports  and  imports  for  .April,  101.5 .  June  11  i  Isaac  .A.  .Manninp,  consul. 

I  llarrampiilla. 

Foreipn  medical  praduates  in  Colombia . ilo . I  Do. 

COST.V  RICA.  , 

.Annual  report  on  commerce  and  indtislrie:  for  1014.  .Second  May  15  i  Samuel  T.  I.ee,  consul,  Sati 
section.  '  Jose. 

Do .  .May  25  :  C.  Donaldson,  consul.  I’orl 

I.imon. 

Elei  tric  power  plant  in  I’ort  I.imon.. . ,  June  22  1  Do. 

t  This  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reicorls  made  by  the  consular  ollicers  in  Latin  .Aineriea. 
but  merely  those  that  are  supplied  to  the  Pan  American  Cnion  as  likely  tube  of  service  tothisorpanizalion 
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Htports  received  up  to  Juhj  1;>,  IfH-j — ('ontimiod. 


Title. 


Date.  .\iith(ir. 


rroiliii  tioti  of  siijiar.  Cieiifuei.'os  19U  l.'>.  l.ist  of  mills . 

Imiiortatioii  of  I’aeiric  coast  timber . 

DOMINICAN  REPl'Bt.IC. 

Decree  rejiulatiiiK  the  importation  of  powder,  e.xpiosives.  fire¬ 
arms.  and  Darts  thereof.  Decree  of  Jan.  2t>,  191.'i. 

Trade  of  the  Dotninican  Republic  for  1914 . 

.Annual  rci>ort  on  commerce  and  industries,  1914 . 

.Motor  boats . 


Possible  market  for  ice  machinery . 

Reduction  of  duty  on  crude  oil.  Possible  elTects 

ECIADOR. 

(luayaipiil  market  for  May,  191.'i . 

(ir.ATE.MAl.A. 

l.icense  fees  for  commercial  travelers . 

noNtllRAS. 

Ready-tnade  clothinc.  Duties . 


Failure  of  I'nited  States  waterint:  (ilaces  and  health  resorts  to 
solicit  Cetitral  -American  patronatte. 

Phonottraph  records  by  parcel  post . 

Imports  for  first  (piartcr  1914  and  191.') . 

Tobacco  conditions  in  Honduras.  Duties . 

Scales  and  weiRhinj;  machines . 

oil  for  fuel  in  Honduras . 


June 

25 

R.  .AI.  Rarileman,  consul. 
Cienluegos. 

July 

- 

James  L'  Roilgers,  consul 
general,  Habaiia. 

.May 

Ik 

1  Juan  .M.  Herrero,  vice  con¬ 
sul.  Santo  Domingo. 

■May 

31 

Do. 

Juiie 

1 

1  Do. 

...do. 

F'rank  .Anderson  Henr,\ , 
consul,  Puerto  Plata. 

.lune 

3 

Do. 

June 

S 

Do. 

June 

- 

Frederic  AA'.  (liKling,  consul 
general.  (Iiiayaqiiil. 

June 

2ti 

Stuart  Luiiton,  consul  gen¬ 
eral.  (luatemala. 

•Alay 

j  FI.  M.  Lawton,  consul,  Tegu- 
1  cigal|ia. 

Nfay 

2k 

AAalier  F'.  Royle,  consul. 
Ceiba. 

...do. 

Do. 

June  :i 

John  .A.  (lamon,  consul. 

Klectric  (lower  (ilant  in  Tettucidaltia. 

ME.A'IH). 


oil  re|iort  for  .May,  191'>.. 
K.lectric  (lower  and  licht. 


Karly  shi(iment  of  watc'rmelons 
Power  coni[iany.  ('a()acity _ 


iron  and  tin . 

FJectric-liylit  and  (lower  (ilant . 

Possil  lie  market  for  coke.  List  of  smelt  inc  com  (lanies 
FRectric  (lower  company  in  Duranco . 


PANAMA. 


Tobacco.  ImtMirt  statistics.  Demand.  Mamifacturin);.  Dtities, 
etc. 

Knforceraent  of  stamp  tax  po.st(ioned . 

-Artificial  gas  plant  in  Colon . 


(.las  comiiany  for  Panama  and  Colon . 

National  Extiosition  (losttioned  to  Nov.  .1,  191.‘i 
PARAGl’AV. 

Market  for  drugs . 


Puerto  Cortes. 

. .  .do. ...  K.  -AI.  Lawton,  consul,  Tegu- 
cigal(ia. 

Jutie  10  Do. 

June  JO  !  AValter  F.  Jioyle,  consul. 
Ceiba. 

June  20  K.  .AI.  Lawton,  consul.  Tcgu- 
cigal(ia. 

June  1  Thotnas  11.  Revaii,  vice 
constil  in  charge,  Tatnpico. 
June  17  AA'ilbert  L.  Ronney,  consul. 

Sun  Luis  Potosi.' 

. .  .do. .  . .  Do. 

June  24  AVm.  C.  .Alger,  consul,  Mazat- 
lan. 

June  2.j  Wilbert  L.  Ronney,  consul. 
San  Luis.  Potosi. 

June  2(j  Louis  Hostetter,  consul,  Her- 
mosillo. 

June  2n  Homer  C.  Coen,  consul. 

Durango. 

Julv  1  Do. 


May  lx  i  .A.  (!.  Snyder,  consul  general. 
Panama. 

Juno  1  I  Do. 

June  20  I  Frederick  L.  Herron,  vice 
constti.  Colon. 

June  22  i  .A.  (1.  Snyder,  consul  general, 
Panama. 

Julv  2  !  Do. 


Aimtial  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  191  (.  .Second 
section. 


.May  2li 
June  s 


Pharmaceutical  (iroducts . 

lncrea.sed  freight  rates  from  Peruvian  (lorts . 

Cotton  seed  ex()orts  for  1912-14 . 

.Annual  re[>ort  on  commerce  and  industries,  1914 . 

■SALVADOR. 

Market  lor  ()um|is  and  pum[>ing  machinery . 

IRLGIAY. 

Statistical  and  financial  retiort . 

VENEZVELA. 

Rice  consumption . 


Samuel  11.  AViley,  consul. 
.Asuncion. 

Do. 


Effect  of  Eurotiean  war  on  A'enezuelan  commerce . 

Trade  in  rice,  im()ortations  through  La  (luaira . 

Total  imports  and  exports  of  A’enezuela  for  Id  years,  1995-1914. 
Electric-()Ower  plant  in  La  (Itiaira . 


May  19  William  H.  Hamlley,  consul, 
Callao. 

May  25  '  Do. 

.  ..d'o....i  Do. 

May  2k  Do. 

June  2  Henry  F.  Tennant,  consul 
general,  San  Salvador. 


May  2k  Herman  L.  S()ahr,  consul, 
Montevideo. 

May  24  FRlward  R.  Ci(iriani,  vice 

consul.  La  (luaira, 

June  t  Do. 

...do.  ..;  Do. 

June  21  ■  Do. 

June  22  Do. 
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('ourtfsy  of  the  American  Museum  .lourual. 

JOHN  BURROUGHS,  XATURAUIST. 

John  HnrrouRhs,  naturalist,  poet,  am!  atithor,  was  horn  April  11,  ISIT,  in  Roxhiiry,  X,  Y,  His  (treat  love  of  nature  leil 
him  to  (ievote  his  literary  talents]irincipallyto  writin('  in  a  charniiuK  and  liopular  style  of  the  birds,  plants,  and  animals 
which  environ  human  life.  He  wrote  in  lioth  prose  and  verse,  and  as  an  essayist  in  this  field  h;is  lieen  regarded  as  a 
worthy  successor  to  Thoreau,  Recentlv  the  marble  bust  pictured  above  was  presented  to  the  American  .Musetim  of 
Xatural  History  in  Xew  York  by  Mr,  itenry  Ford  as  a  small  tribute  to  the  beloved  author  and  naturalist. 

2G22— Bull.  1— lo - $ 


Courtesy  of  Collier'a  Woekiy. 

AN  ILLUMINATED  AEROPLANE  FLIGUT. 

This  photograph,  made  from  a  single  time  exposure,  is  the  record  of  an  illuminated  aeroplane  flight  over  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Francisco.  It  is  said  to  be  the  first  night  aviation  picture  ever  taken.  The  parallel  iines 
were  broken  bjr  shutting  oti  the  light  on  the  aeroplane  when  the  aviator  was  flying  horizontally  before  reaching  the 
height  from  which  he  made  the  descent.  He  made  four  loops,  in  which  he  turned  four  compiete  circles  incourses  vertical 
to  the  earth,  and  one  back  “upside  down”  loop. 


INnirtewy  of  Century  Matruzine. 

“TUK  CKXTAI  R.” 


A  good  specimen  of  the  work  of  tJntzon  Borglum,  an  exhibition  of  whose  work  was  held  last  winter  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York,  as  a  i>roof  of  its  cultural  value.  He  is  the  leader  of  revolt  against  the  conventional  and  the  con¬ 
servative  in  art,  the  abstract  quality  of  lieauly,  of  nature,  and  of  humanity  being  the  e.ssential  interest  to  him,  and 
which  he  iiortrays  in  his  remarkable' works. 


Courtesy  of  Century  Matraziiie. 

“THE  SUX  VOW.” 

In  the  fine  CDllection  of  American  sculptures  in  the  Metrottoliian  Museum,  Xew  York,  is  the  altove  splendid  specimen 
of  the  work  of  Hcrmon  A.  MacNeil,  tvpicallv  rejnesentative  of  the  strenijth,  beauty,  and  imagination  of  his  best 
ellorts. 


The  production  of  Sl’GAK  duriii"  the  a<;rieultural  3'ear  1914-15 
from  the  37  su"ar  centrals  in  o])eration  in  the  Re])uhlic  aj^jijregated 
335,956  tons,  or  126  per  cent  more  than  the  production  of  1910.  The 
stock  of  domestic  sugar  on  hand  in  the  country  h'ft  over  fnun  the 
previous  year  is  estimated  at  95,000  tons,  so  that  the  total  domestic 
sugar  available  in  the  Kejiublic  at  the  close  of  the  agricultural  year 
referred  to  was  430,956  tons.  The  imports  during  the  year  in  ([ues- 
tion  amounted  to  6,510  tons,  which  makes  the  total  quantity  of 
sugar  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  agricultural  year  1914-15,  437,466 
tons.  The  domestic  consumption  of  the  country  for  the  present 
year  is  calculated  at  200,000  tons  and  the  estimated  e.xports  up  to 
May  9,  1915,  79,658  tons,  which  leave  157,808  tons  available  for 
export  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  harvest.  In  1914  there  were 
109,000  hectares  of  land  under  sugar-cane  cultivation  in  the  Uepublic, 
as  compared  with  72,000  hectares  in  1913,  or  an  increase  of  over  51 

per  cent. - The  use  of  yerba  mate  or  PAKAGlh\.YAX  TEA  in  the 

Argentine  Republic  is  gradually  increasing,  the  annual  consumption 
being  in  the  neighborhood  of  60,000,000  kilos,  52,000,000  kilos  of 
which  are  imported  from  Brazil,  ])rincipally  from  the  State  of  Parana. 
The  home  production  of  this  tea  probabh’  does  not  exceed  1,000,000 
kilos  annually,  but  the  domestic  ])roduction  should  increase  within  a 
few  years,  as  considerable  areas  have  been  utilized  in  the  Chaco 
region  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  growing  this  tea.  Because  of 
its  desirable  qualities  an  active  propagatida  is  now  being  made  to 
increase  the  consumption  in  Europe,  especially  among  the  soldiers 
engaged  in  active  military  service. 

In  1914  the  3,211  WINE  MANUFACTURERS  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  crushed  760,218  tons  of  grapes,  which  produced  5,144,262 
hectoliters  of  wine,  or  an  average  yield  of  67  liters  per  100  kilograms 
of  grapes.  The  production  by  Provinces  in  hectoliters  was  as  follows; 
Mendoza,  4,192,246;  SanJuan,  746,264;  Cordoba,  67,998;  Salta,  32,1 14; 
Catamarca,  29,978;  Buenos  Aires,  29,954;  Rioja,  25,840;  Entre  Rios, 
18,614;  Rio  Negro,  8,954,  and  other  Provinces  13,560.  From  1904 
to  1915  the  production  of  wine  in  the  Argentine  Republic  has  in¬ 
creased  190  per  cent.  During  the  last  few  years  the  imports  of  foreign 

wines  have  decreased  about  50  per  cent. - During  the  first  five 

months  of  the  present  year  the  exports  of  WHEAT  from  the  Argentine 
Republic  totaled  2,000,000  tons,  valued  at  250,000,000  pesos  cur¬ 
rency  (peso  currency  =$0.4246).  Recently  a  vessel  laden  with 
6,000  tons  of  wheat  cleared  from  Buenos  Aires  for  Australia  with 
the  first  shipment  of  Argentine  wheat  to  that  country  during  the 

life  of  the  Republic. - The  governor  of  the  State  of  Tucuman  has 
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submitted  to  the  State  legislature  a  bill  autliorizing  Kurtado,  Cornelias 
and  Baya  to  establish  an  AGKK'rLTl’KAL-IXDl’STKIAL  COL¬ 
OW  and  exjdoit  a  cotton  factory  in  that  Province.  The  conces¬ 
sionaires  j)roj)ose  to  bring  ],()5()  workmen  from  S})ain  and  to  o])erate 
a  cotton  mill  having  1,‘2()()  spindles  ami  400  automatic  looms,  the  in¬ 
vestment  representing  a  capital  of  1,200,000  gold  pesos  (gold  peso  = 

SO. 005). - Pedro  Pla  Vila,  a  Spanish  subject,  has  petitioned  the 

d('])artment  of  agriculture  of  the  Federal  Clovernment  for  permission 
to  found  a  colon}’  for  the  CULTIVATION  OF  COTTON  and  textile 
])lants.  The  concessionaire  ])roposes  to  put  10,000  hectares  of  land 
under  cotton  cultivation  in  the  Chaco  Territory,  and  later  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  cotton  factory  in  Buenos  Aires. - (’ongress  has  enacted  a  law 

authorizing  the  expenditure  of  1,500,000  pesos  currency  (])eso  = 
SO. 4246)  for  SEED  WHEAT  for  distribution  at  cost  to  wheat  growers. 
Persons  without  ready  funds  who  desire  this  wheat  for  sowing  may 
obtain  same  on  time  payments. 


The  EXPOKTS  of  Bolivia  in  1914  consisted  of  59. .'127, 343  kilos  of 
merchandise,  valued  at  65,801 ,146  bolivianos  (boliviano  =  S0.389).  The 

duties  collected  on  these  exj)orts  aggregated  2,396,071  bolivianos. - 

From  191 1  to  1914,  inclusive,  the  production  of  aJeohol  in  Oruro  in  liters 
was  as  follows:  1911,20,000;  1912,25,250;  1913,  30,400;  and  in  1914, 

124,500.  The  output  from  January  to  April,  1915,  inclusive,  was 

62,000  liters. - A  company  has  been  organized  in  La  Paz  for  the 

purpose  of  introducing  an  AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE  in  the  Federal 

Capital. - In  1914,  there  were  3,860  BIRTHS  in  the  city  of  La  Paz. 

During  the  same  period  the  deaths  numbered  3,207,  the  greatest 
mortality  occurring  during  the  months  of  September,  October,  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  December. - The  city  of  La  Paz  consumed  in  1914,  10,164 

head  of  CATTLE,  38,532  head  of  sheep,  and  3,922  hogs. - Due  to 

the  great  demand  in  Europe  for  COPPER  bullion  a  number  of  foreign  ( 

copper  mining  companies  in  the  vicinity  of  Corocoro  have  decided  to 
work  numerous  veins  of  copper  ore  hitherto  unexploited  on  account  of 

their  low  grade,  and  to  increase  the  output  of  high  grade  ores. - 

In  1914  Bolivia  exported  3,874,272  kilos  of  COPPER  BULLION, 
valued  at  2,369,306  bolivianos,  as  compared  with  4,019,635  kilos,  i 

valued  at  2,773,546,  in  1913. - The  EXPORTS  OF  TIN  in  1914 

amounted  to  37,259,617  kilos,  valued  at  42,479,888  bolivianos,  as 
compared  with  44,594,749  kilos,  valued  .at  67,784,378  bolivianos,  in 
1913.  In  round  numbers  the  countries  importing  Bolivian  products 
in  1914  were  as  follows:  Great  Britain,  51,000,000  bolivianos;  Ger¬ 
many,  3,000,000;  France,  2,000,000;  United  States,  2,000,000;  Bel- 
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Jliuiu,  1.000, 000;  (’hilo,  1,000.000:  Peru,  1,000,000:  and  other  eoun- 
tries,  2.000,000  holivianos. - -The  Government  of  Bolivia  re¬ 

cently  received  a  consi<;nment  of  IIK'E  SEED  to  he  planted  and 
experimented  with  in  the  agricultural  stations  at  C'ochahamha  and 

Miguilla. - The  exports  of  Bolivian  native  GOLD,  exjiressed  in 

kilos,  from  lOOo  to  1014,  inclusive,  were  as  follows:  1005,  20 
kilos;  1006,26:  1007,  7;  lOOS,  34:  1000,  100:  1010,  none;  1011, 

55:  1012,  7S;  1013,  03:  and  in  1014,  ISO. - The  Government  of 

Bolivia  has  arranged  with  a  French  contracting  linn  to  comjilete 
the  construction  of  the  (^uiaca  to  Tupiza  railway  for  the  lumj)  sum 
of  £100  per  kilometer,  payments  to  he  made  the  contractor  upon  the 

approval  of  the  work  hv  the  Government  engineers. - In  1014  the 

registrations  for  MILITARY  service  in  Bolivia  numhered  34,755 
jiersons,  who  will  become  a  part  of  the  Bolivian  army  on  January  1, 
1016. - The  National  MATGII  FACTORY  has  paid  into  the  Fed¬ 

eral  Treasury  30,000  holivianos,  which  sum  represents  the  minimum 
profit  guaranteed  the  Government  during  the  second  half  of  the  sixth 

year  of  the  match  monopoly. - President  Ismael  Montes  has 

appointed  Arturo  Molina  Campero  Secretary  of  Home  Affairs 
(Gohierno)  and  Fomento. 


BRAZJ[L 


On  May  26,  1015,  a  TREATY  of  Peace  between  Argentina,  Brazil, 
and  Chile  was  signed  in  Buenos  Aires  by  representatives  of  the  three 
powers.  Dr.  Lauro  Miiller  rejiresenting  Brazil,  Luis  Murature  the 
Argentine  Republic,  and  Alejandro  Lira,  Chile.  The  object  of  the 
treaty  is  to  facilitate  the  peaceable  and  friendly  settlement  of  all 
questions  in  dispute  arising  between  the  three  contracting  powers. 

- The  large  CHILLED  MILVT  establishments  constructed  near  the 

wharf  at  Rio  <lo  Janeiro  were  recently  opened  for  business.  The 
plants  are  said  to  be  as  completely  equijiped  as  any  in  existence 
up  to  the  present  time.  One  of  the  special  objects  of  the  plants 

will  be  the  ex])ortation  of  chilled  meats  to  the  United  States. - 

The  Historical  and  Geographical  Institute  of  Brazil  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  has  formulated  a  plan  for  an  international  (’ONGRESS 
OF  AMIRHCAX  HISTORY  to  commemorate  the  celebration 

of  the  first  centenary  of  Brazilian  iiulependence  in  1922. - 

Carbone,  Rocha  cSc  ('o.  have  established  a  ('OMMERCIAL 
AGENC'Y  in  Sao  Paulo  and  jiropose  to  furnish  credit  ratings  of 
Brazilian  firms  through  banks  and  commercial  offices  in  the 

L'nite<l  States. - It  is  stated  that  the  port  works  at  Pernambuco, 

which  are  estimated  to  cost  abmit  817,500,000,  will  be  completed  in 
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July,  1916,  ixud  that  at  tlio  oud  of  the  present  year  vessels  of  larfje 
toima<:e  and  deep  draft  will  he  able  to  dock  alongside  the  (juays. 
Thirteen  warehouses,  with  a  storajje  surface  of  26,400  scpiare  feet, 
a  coal  yard  covering  23,000  square  meters,  and  an  electric  ])ower 
station  with  an  area  of  500  square  meters,  are  heinj;  arranged  for  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  quays.-- — The  imports  of  PORTO  ALE- 
ORE  in  1914  amounted  to  §7,411,110.  The  bar  at  the  entrance  of 
the  harbor  has  been  dre<l<;ed  so  that  vessels  drawing  20  feet  of  water 

can  enter  the  port  at  low  tide. - An  Argent iiie-Brazil  (’llAMBER 

OF  OOMMIBU'E  has  been  organized  in  Buenos  Aires,  the  Brazilian 
commercial  attache.  Dr.  Francisco  Emery,  being  the  chief  promoter 
of  the  organization.- — —The  Central  Railway  of  Brazil  is  experi¬ 
menting  with  COAL  from  the  Parana  mines  with  the  object  of  deter¬ 
mining  whether  it  can  he  atlvantageously  used  in  locomotives  to  take 
the  place  of  (^irdiff  coal.  The  first  lot  of  coal  of  tliis  kind  experi- 
mente<l  with  consisted  of  1,000  tons.  Investigations  seem  to  show 
that  the  ParaTia  coal  veins  are  offshoots  of  the  Santa  ('atharina  coal 
measures  and  have  hitherto  l)een  considered  of  hut  little  importance 
commercially.  Brazilian  coal  is  use<l  by  some  steamship  lines  and 
industrial  concerns  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Republic,  and  when 
ju'epared  in  the  form  of  briquets  has  a  fuel  value  said  to  he  equal  to 
that  of  a  goo<l  class  of  Cardiff  hriciuet.  A  new  coal  field  has  been 
discovered  in  the  State  of  Pernambuco  at  a  dej)th  of  about  65  feet 
below  the  surface,  under  clay  mixed  with  a  content  of  sand  and  car¬ 
boniferous  matter.  This  coal  contains  about  59  ])er  cent  of  carbon 

and  20  per  cent  of  ash. - During  the  first  four  months  of  1915  the 

exports  of  YERBA  MATE  or  Paraguayan  tea  from  Brazil  amounted 
to  32,375  tons.  An  active  propagamla  is  now  being  made  for  tlie 
])ur])ose  of  increasing  the  exports  of  this  product  to  Eurojxe. - Di¬ 

rect  TELEGRAPHIC  communication  has  been  established  between 
Rio  <le  Janeiro  and  Acre  Territory,  A'ia  Government  and  military 
lines  constructed  in  tlie  State  of  Matto  Grosso. 


On  June  1,  1915,  the  President  of  the  Republic  delivered  a 
MESSAGE  to  the  National  (’ongress,  in  which  he  stated  that  the 
copper  industry  of  the  country  was  beginning  to  be  developed  on  a 
large  scale,  due  to  modern  methods  in  the  treatment  of  low-grade 
ores  and  to  the  continued  high  price  of  that  metal  in  the  markets  of 
the  world,  the  ('hilean  output  in  1914  having  amounted  to  45,()()() 
tons.  During  the  last  four  years  in  no  other  country  of  the  world 
have  discoveries  been  made  of  copper  mines  ecpial  in  importance 
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to  the  Chilean  deposits.  Development  of  tlie  Tofo  iron  ores  has  also 
begun,  and  will  he  increased  with  the  completion  of  terminal 
facilities  of  the  Caleta  (Yuz  (Irande  Kailway.  The  National  Mining 
Society,  which  has  contributed  to  such  a  large  extent  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  mining  industry  of  the  Ke])uhlic,  proposes  to  hold 
a  mining  congress  during  the  latt('r  part  of  the  present  year.  Jleports 
on  the  projects  for  the  imju-ovement  of  the  ports  of  Arica,  Anto¬ 
fagasta.  Talcahuano,  Lehu,  and  Valdivia  have  been  completed. 
'Fhe  dispute  with  the  contractors  concerning  the  ])ort  works  at 
Valparaiso  has  been  satisfactorily  arranged,  these  works  having 
cost  up  to  the  present  time  4,477,141  gold  pesos  (gold  peso  =  $0,365). 
The  Executive  remarks  that  the  sanitation  of  the  northern  ports 
is  a  necessity,  1,7()(),000  pesos,  currency  (jieso  currency  =  about 
$0.20),  having  been  appropriated  by  Congress  in  November,  1914, 
to  complete  the  sewering  of  Antofagasta,  re])air  the  sewers  at  l(iui((ue, 
construct  sewers  at  Tocopilla  and  Arica,  and  to  drain  the  lowlands 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  last-named  port.  The  budget  of  expenses 
for  the  present  j’ear,  less  amounts  to  he  liquidated  by  special  funds, 
aggregates  179,591,S45  pesos,  currency,  and  47,665,700  pesos,  gold, 
the  receipts  being  estimated  at  96,500,000  pesos,  currency,  and 
40,000,000  pesos,  gold,  to  which  should  be  added  20,000,000  pesos, 
currency,  the  estimated  receipts  of  taxes  levied  in  accordance 

with  the  provisions  of  laws  of  March  1,  1915. - The  President 

of  the  Republic  has  formed  a  new  cabinet,  composed  of  the  following 
members:  Interior,  Enricpie  Villegas  Echihuru;  Foreign  Relations, 
Worship,  and  Colonization,  Alejandro  Lira;  Justice  and  Public 
Instruction,  Samuel  Claro  Lastarria;  Treasury,  Alberto  Edwards; 
War  and  Marine,  Capt.  Guillermo  Souhlette;  and  Industry,  Public 

Works,  and  Railways,  Fernando  Freire. - The  Government  of 

Chile  has  a])])ointed  Eduardo  Lemaitre,  a  mining  engineer,  to  inspect 
the  recently  discovered  COAL  mines  at  Curico,  and  to  verify  reports 
made  to  the  Government  concerning  these  coal  deposits.  The 
department  of  mines  has  also  ordered  investigations  to  be  made  for 

coal  at  Cullinco. - The  National  Society  of  Mines  has  approved 

the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  Chilean  CONGRESS  OF 
MINP]S  AND  METALLURGY,  which  will  meet  in  Santiago  during 
the  second  half  of  December  of  the  present  year.  An  invitation 
has  been  extended  to  all  the  miners  of  the  Republic  to  attend  the 

congress. - The  Government  has  set  aside  26,000  pesos  for  the 

maintenance  of  the  services  already  installed  in  the  agricultural 
farm  entitled  "Quinta  Normal  de  Agricultura”  and  22,900  pesos 
for  the  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL.^ - The  department  of  indus¬ 

try  has  approved  the  request  of  Augusto  Orrego  for  8,000  hectares 
of  land  situated  alongside  the  Copiapo  to  Caldera  railway  in  which 
to  conduct  agricultural  experiments  and  for  ])rospecting  for  SUB¬ 
TERRANEAN  STREAMS  of  water. 
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The  Puerto  Wilelies  KAILWAY  (X).,\vith  a  capital  of  fl,()t)0,(H)(), 

divided  iiitosharesof  £1  each, lias heeii  orjjanized in  Bucarainaii<;a. - 

Mareo  A.  Villegas  has  obtained  from  the  Federal  (iovernment  a  30 
years’  eoneession  for  the  exploitation  of  (lUAXO  AND  PHOSPHATE 
OF  LIME  deposits  in  the  department  of  Magdalena  between  Cape 
Vela  and  Point  Espada  or  dnrien.  The  contractor  agrees  to  jiay  the 
(lOviTiiment  for  its  share  of  the  nndertaking  15  jier  cent  of  the  total 

gross  output. - The  Government  of  Colombia  will  send  to  the  Pan 

American  SCIENTIFK’  CONGIH^SS,  which  will  meet  in  Washing¬ 
ton  during  the  latter  part  of  December  of  the  present  year,  a  delega¬ 
tion  eompiised  of  a  jdiysieian,  a  lawyer,  and  a  civil  engineer,  to  be 
selected  by  competitive  essays  on  subjects  embraced  in  the  program 
of  said  congress,  and  which  are  of  interest  to  Colombia.  -  A  recent 
executive  decree,  based  on  law  32  of  1881 ,  imjioses  a  TAX  of  .84  jier  ton 
on  merchandise  transjiorted  up  or  down  the  Magdalena  River,  with 
the  exception  that  products  which  are  exported  are  only  subject  to  the 
payment  of  .$1 .60  per  ton. — - — The  department  of  agriculture  and  com¬ 
merce  has  contracted  for  the  employment  of  two  able  professors — one 
bhiglish,  the  other  Belgian,  to  teacli  modern  AGRKTHjTUKE  in  the 

agricultural  institute  recently  founded  by  that  de])artment. - The 

Amaga  RAILWAY  CO.  is  negotiating  for  a  loan  of  .8600. OOO  with 
which  to  extend  its  line  to  the  Cauca  Valley,  department  of^thesame 
name. — — The  REVENUES  of  the  department  of  Antioquia  for  the 
iiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1016,  are  estimated  at  .$1,. 507,000  and 

the  expenditures  during  the  same  period  at  a  like'amount. - The 

STATUE  of  Camilo  Torres,  to  be  erected  in  Popayan,  has  arrived 

from  France.  It  is  the  work  of  a  distinguished  French  scnljitor. - 

According  to  a  report  of  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  of  the 
de])artment  of  Caldas,  in  1014  there  were  in  that  department  330 
SCHOOIjS,  615  teachers,  and  38,372  students.  The  department  has 
a  population  of  320,020  inhabitants,  the  school  population  rojmvsent- 
ing  over  11  ])er  cent  and  there  being  a  school  of  07  students  to  each 
825  inhabitants. - The  CF^NSUS  of  the  departmenUof  North  San¬ 

tander  taken  in  1014  showed  the  total  wealth  of  the  department  to  be 
$18,527,350.  Tlie  richest  municipalities  were  Cucuta,  Pamplona, 

Rosario,  and  Gramalote. - A  new  LIGHTHOUSE  has  been  erectc'd 

at  Santa  Marta  capable  of  illuminating  to  a  distance  of*5  leagues. - 

Dr.  Jose  Miguel  Rosales,  vice  rector  of  the  School  of  Commerce  of 
Bogota,  has  been  appointed  to  represent  the  Government  of  Colombia 
at  the  EDUCATIONAL  CONGRESS  to  be  held  in  Oakland,  Cal. 
He  has  also  been  commissioned  to  study  the  systems,  rules,  and  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  normal  and  primary  schools  of  the  United  States,  as 
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well  jis  school  huildiiiiis,  hyoiciic,  jiymiiastics  and,  in  jjcMU'ral,  all  that 
relates  to  public  ])riniary  instruction  in  the  United  vStates  and  t(> 
report  upon  the  sanu*  to  the  (h'partinent  of  ))iihlic  instruction  of 

('oloinhia. - The  Stat(*  ('ouncil  has  a])proved  a  hill  providing  for 

the  ainendnu'iit  of  tlie  Xational  (’onstitiition  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
iv((uire  ('onjxress  to  issue  the  BUIKIET  LAW  durinji  the  first  months 
of  its  sessions,  that  laws  ref|uirin"  the  exjienditure  of  funds  shall  only 
he  presented  hy  the  State  Couneil,  the  cabinet  ministers,  or  hy  10 
senators  and  2o  representatives,  according  to  the  house  in  which 
the  hill  ori<:inates,  and  that  the  Senate  shall  he  composed  of  as 
many  memhers  as  there  are  departments  in  the  Ke])uhlic  at  the 
rate  of  three  senators  for  each  dejiartment,  and  that  senators  he 
elected  hy  the  lejTislatures  of  the  departments. 


COSTA  RICA 


The  Secretary  of  the  CEXTKAL  AMEKICAX  COlllT  OF  JUS¬ 
TICE,  Senor  Manuel  Echeverrfa,  advises  that  the  following  ofli- 
eers  were  elected  for  the  year  hefiinnin*;  May  25,  1015:  Dr.  Manuel 
Castro  Kaim'rez,  majiistrate  for  Salvador,  president,  and  Lie.  Xicolas 
Oreamuno,  magistrate  for  Costa  Kiea.  vice  ])resident. - The  Presi¬ 

dent  of  the  Repuhlic  has  appointed  Senor  Ricardo  Castro  B.,  COX- 
SUL  (tEXERAL  of  (\)sta  Rica  in  Xew  York.  Senor  Castro 

entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  oflice  on  June  5  last. - The  first 

celebration  of  ARBOR  DAY  in  Costa  Rica  was  held  by  the  public 
schools  of  the  Repuhlic  on  June  15,  1015.  in  accordance  with  an 
executive  decree  of  May  25  jiroviding  for  the  annual  celebration 

of  arbor  day  throughout  the  country. - The  Congress  of  ('osta 

Rica  has  enacted  a  law  reciuiring  the  ('LOSIXG  OF  STORES, 
wareluuises,  saloons,  and  harl)er  shops  after  12  o’clock  on  Sun¬ 
days. - Agustin  Induni  has  denounced  a  GYPSUM  deposit  in  San 

Juan  de  Tehosf  and  proposes  to  exploit  same  and  export  the  prod¬ 
uct. - 'Phe  municipality  of  the  canton  ofTihashas  been  authorized 

by  the  ('ongress  of  Costa  Rica  to  contract  a  LOAX  of  5,000  eolones 
(colon  =  .?(). 465)  to  be  used  in  the  completion  of  its  sewerage  system. 
J'he  loan  is  to  bear  interc'st  not  in  excess  of  1  per  cent  pc'r  nnmth, 
and  is  subject  to  an  amortization  not  greater  than  100  eolones  per 
month,  ('ongress  has  also  authorized  the  municiiialitv  of  the  central 
canton  of  the  Province  of  Alajuela  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  50,000 
eolones  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  10  per  cent  per  annum, 
the  proceeds  of  the  loan  to  be  used  in  public  improvements  in  the 

municipality  referred  to. - The  President  of  the  Republic  has 

appointed  Senor  Julio  Acosta  SE('RETAIIY  OF  FOREIGX  RE- 
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lATlOXS  of  tlu‘  Clovonimeut  of  Costa  llica  to  take  the  i)lace  of 
Senor  Mamu'l  ('astro  (^uesada,  wlio  rosii'iu'd  to  bocoino  minister 

in  Washinjjton. - A  COLLKGK  OF  DFXTAL  SCROKRY  was 

inau>;urat('d  in  San  Jose  on  duly  5,  1915,  with  the  following;  odieers: 
Dr.  dose  doacjinn  Jimenez  Xiinez,  ])resident :  Dr.  (lallegos,  seeretarv; 

and  Dr.  Ruhen  ('astro,  treasurer. - Tlie  Government  of  ('osta 

Rica,  throufjh  tlie  de|)artment  of  a<;rieulture,  has  arranjtt'd  to  estab¬ 
lish  50  AGRK'L’LTL’RAL  S('1I()()LS  in  the  Re])uhlie  to  he  oju'rated 
in  eonjunetion  with  the  public  schools.  Practical  and  theoretical 
a<;riculture  will  he  taught  in  these  schools,  and  the  number  of  same 

is  to  he  increased  as  the  needs  of  the  country  may  reciuire. - A 

tax  of  15  ])er  cent  of  the  value  of  GOLD  BCLLIOX  has  been 

levied  on  exports  of  this  product. - 'Phe  Royal  BAXK  of  ('anada 

has  arran<;ed  to  open  a  branch  hank  at  San  dose  in  the  near  future, 
and  to  establish  other  branches  throu>>:hout  the  Republic  as  the 

m'eds  of  its  business  may  nujuire. - The  executive  branch  of  the 

('osta  Rican  Government  has  contracted  with  dulio  Alvarado  Rod¬ 
riguez,  subject  to  the  approval  of  ('onfjiress,  for  the  establishment 
in  the  city  of  San  dose,  within  eij^ht  months  after  ])eace  is  declared 
in  Furope,  of  a  ('LOTH  FA('T()RY  for  the  manufacture  of  drills, 
domestic  and  other  cotton,  linen,  woolen,  and  silk  fabrics.  Congress 

has  appointed  a  committee  to  report  u])on  the  contract. - ('on- 

jjress  has  a])proved  the  contract  made  between  the  department  of 
fomento  and  the  TKLEPIIOXK  company  renewinij  the  old  contract 
for  a  ])eriod  of  10  years  and  including  Punta  Arenas  in  the  telephonic 
service. 


A  law  has  been  promulgated  making  the  port  of  Mariel  in  the 
Province  of  Pinar  (lei  Rio  a  CUS'POMS  PORT  for  the  imj>ort  and 
export  trade,  and  which  provides  for  the  establishnu'nt  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  customhouse. - The  council  of  the  city  of  Habana 

has  planiK'd  to  suspcuid  the  volunt(M'r  FIRE  DEPARTMEXT  and 
|)ut  the  fighting  force  of  <S4  members  on  a  salary  basis,  the  chief  to 
receive  $300  per  month,  the  assistant  chief  $200,  and  the  firemen 
$50  each. — ■ — According  to  press  reports  Cuban  exhibits  have  won 
a  number  of  grand  prize's  and  gold  medals  at  the  San  Franci.sco 
Exposition.  A  cigar  of  ('uban  make  was  awarded  a  grand  prize 
and  gold  medal;  certain  Cuban  chocolates  a  gold  nu'dal;  the  horti¬ 
cultural  display  of  the  Agricultural  Department  a  grand  prize:  and 
prize's  were  awareleel  the  sanitary  and  other  ele])artments  e)f  the  Cuban 
Governme'nt  having  exhibits.  The  Inert  icidtural  exhibit  eef  ('uba 
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wjis  exceptionally  line  and  will  be  of  "reat  value  in  atlvertisinj;  the 
natural  resources  and  advantages  of  the  Island. - A  recent  execu¬ 

tive  decree  declares  that  the  Bl  lHlET  for  the  fiscal  year  191o-l(), 
in  the  absence  of  action  by  ('on<;ress,  shall  he  the  same  as  that  of 

the  previous  year. - The  faculty  of  law  of  the  rniversity  of  Ilahana 

has  received  an  invitation  from  the  wSecretary  of  State  of  the  I’nited 
States  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  Pan  American  Sf'lENTlFK' 
('ONGKKSS,  which  will  he  held  in  Washiiifiton  from  December  17, 
1915,  to  January  8,  191().  Dr.  Antonio  S.  Bustamante  and  Dr. 

Fernando  Sanchez  de  Fuentes  have  been  appointed  dele<;ates. - 

The  number  of  Spanish  IMMIGRANTS  arrivin';  in  (’uha  in  1914 

was  19,084. - Accordin"  to  a  report  from  the  consul  of  ('uha  in 

Marseilles,  France,  the  Transatlantic  Steamshi|)  ('o.  has  established 
a  monthly  STEAMSHIP  SERVK'E  between  that  port  and  Ilahana. 
The  .same  company  intends  to  run  a  line  of  rapid  steamers  between 

1  lahana,  Mexican  ports,  and  ('oruha,  Spain. - The  Government  of 

('uha  has  contracted  with  Francisco  Odio  Mederos  for  the  construction 
of  a  twt»-storv  P()ST(3FF1('E  AND  TELEGRAPH  huildin';at  Santi- 

a<;o  de  Cuba. - The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  Goveinment  of 

('uha  has  appointed  two  ('uhaii  students,  ('arlos  Hernandez  Sanchez 
and  Roman  J.  del  Castillo,  to  study  in  the  AGRR'CLTCRAL 
S('H()()LS  of  Peru,  free  scholarships  having  been  granted  the  ('uhan 

Government  by  the  Peruvian  authorities. - A  company  entitled 

'‘Violet  Sugar  Co.,”  whose  ollicers  are  Miguel  Arango,  president ; 
Justo  .Vnihal  Mesa,  vice  president;  Rufino  Trullin,  treasurer:  and 
Dr.  Orestes  Ferrara,  secretary,  has  arranged  to  start  a  new  SUGAR 
CENTRAL  in  the  Province  of  Matanzas,  the  machinery  for  the 
ecpiipment  of  which  is  to  he  bought  in  the  United  States.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  an  authorized  capital  of  81,000,000.  The  cost  of  the 
plantation,  machinery,  etc.,  amounts  to  .8Gt)0,000.  The  new  company 
expects  to  he  ready  to  begin  grinding  on  January  1,  1916.  The 
('entral  will  have  a  caiiacitv  of  from  80,000  to  100,000  sacks  of 

sugar. - Joa(|uin  Martinez  has  been  authorized  to  establish  a 

factory  in  the  city  of  Cienfuegos  for  the  manufacture  of  AIX'OHOL 

and  distilled  lifiuors. - Dr.  Arias  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

of  the  Government  of  Cuba  has  taken  steps  to  introduce  into  the 
agricultural  schools  of  the  Republic  a  department  for  teac-hing 
BEE  ('ULTURE.  -  -The  Isle  of  Pines  Appeal  states  that  at  the 
annual  stocklndders’  meeting  of  the  Isle  of  Pines  ('oope.rativ’c  Fruit 
('o.  of  Boston.  Mass.,  whose  plantations  are  at  Westport,  Isle  of 
Pines,  and  whose  preserving  ])lant  and  executive  ollices  are  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  the  name  of  the  comjiany  was  changed  to  ('ooperative  Fruit 
tfc  L'tml  Co.  and  its  capitalization  increased  .?4()(), ()()(),  making  the 
total  capital  of  the  concern  .?50(),()()0,  and  th<‘  par  value  of  the  shares 
was  changed  from  S50  to  SIO  each. 


In  July,  1913,  tho  Doiuiiiicim  ('onp-css  fjrantod  a  coucession 
foi’  tho  construction  of  a  RAILWAY  from  JJarahona  to  laikc  Enri- 
qiiillo,  near  tho  Haitian  frontier.  Work  was  commenced  on  this 
line  about  two  years  ago  hut  was  suspended  because  of  internal 
troubles  and  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  (lovernment  to  change  the 
gauge  of  the  road  from  42  inches  called  for  in  the  concession  to  564 
inches,  the  standard  gauge  of  railways  in  most  of  tlu'  countries  of 
the  world.  The  Harahona  Railway  will  penetrate  a  new  and  unde¬ 
veloped  section  of  the  Republic,  and  will  o])en  up  immense  tracts  of 
valuable  timber  lands  to  profitable  exploitation.  Already  sawmills 
are  in  operation  at  various  places  along  the  line  of  the  survey,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  the  product  has  to  he  Inuded  to  market 
in  wagons,  thereby  greatly  limiting  the  development  of  tlie  industry. 
'Phe  proposed  railway  runs  through  a  section  of  country  liaving  a 
rich  soil  and  possessing  climatic  conditions  and  rainfall  favorable  to 
the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane,  alfalfa,  tobacco,  and  a  number  of 
other  tropical  and  subtropical  ju’oducts  whicli  can'  be  grown  to 
advantage  commercially  in  the  Dominican  Repid)lic.  Should  Con¬ 
gress  approve  the  modifications  proposed  in  the  Barahona  conces¬ 
sion,  construction  work,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  construct¬ 
ing  engineer,  will  be  commenced  immediately  and  will  be  carried 
forward  as  rapidly  as  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose  will 
permit.  The  conce.ssion  also  calls  for  the  building  of  the  necessary 
stations,  warehouses,  docks,  and  piers.  In  connection  with  the 
completion  of  this  railway,  which  is  subsidized  by  the  State  at  the 
rate  of  S6,()00  per  kilometer  of  completed  road,  the  President  of  the 
Rei)ublic  proposes  to  do  away  with  the  subsidy  and  issue  first  mort¬ 
gage  railway  bonds  bearing  5  per  cent  interest  annually  and  obtain 
funds  from  the  sale  of  these  bonds.  The  completion  of  the  Barahona 
Railway  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  railway  system  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  which,  at  the  ])resent  time,  comprises  the 
Samana-Santiago  line  73  miles  long,  and  which  runs  from  Sanchez 
on  the  Bay  of  Samana  to  La  ^  ega,  with  branches  under  the  same 
management  from  La  Jina  to  San  Francisco  de  Macoris,  8\  miles, 
and  from  Las  Carballas  to  Salcedo,  8  miles,  with  a  proposed  exten¬ 
sion  to  Moca.  The  Central  Dominican  Railway  is  a  G»)vernment 
line  60  miles  long,  extending  from  Puerto  Plata  to  Santiago  and 
Moca.  A  survey  of  a  railway  from  the  ('ity  of  Santo  Domingo  to  La 

V'ega,  a  distance  of  79  miles,  has  also  been  made. - Niinez  &  Co. 

have  established  a  CIGARETTE  FACTORY  known  as  “La  In- 
dustria”  in  Puerto  Plata  which  gives  employment  to  thirty  per¬ 
sons.  Tlu*  company  has  imported  the  seeds  of  choice  varieties 
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of  tobacco  from  C'uba  and  Puerto  Rico,  ami  |)ro])oscs  to  supply 

the  factory  with  tobacco  from  its  own  plantations. - The  House 

of  l)ej)uties  has  ajiprove*!  an  apjirojmation  pro\n(lin"  funds  for 
the  sending  of  six  Dominican  students  to  study  in  the  schools 

of  PERC. - -De  Pool  and  Rodriguez  rejiort  the  discovery  of  gohl 

and  cop|)er  MIXES  in  the  Province  of  Santo  Domingo. - The  issue 

of  STAMPS  of  the  denomination  of  1, 2,  5,  10,  and  20  centavos,  placed 
in  circulation  in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  January  2,  1015,  Inunng 
become  exhausted,  as  well  as  those  authorized  to  circulate  under  a 
decree  of  February  IS  last,  the  Government  has  legalized  for  })resent 
circulation  the  following  denominations  of  the  old  issue  of  stamps: 
200,000  one  centavo,  60,000  two  centavos,  175,000  five  centavos, 
100,000  ten  centavos,  and  5,000  twenty  centavos. 


b 
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Senor  Pedro  P.  Travesari,  Consul  General  of  the  Republic  of  Chile 
in  hicuador,  acting  in  accord  with  the  desires  of  the  Chilean  Govern¬ 
ment  expressed  through  the  de])artment  of  foreign  relations  of  that 
country,  projioses  to  establish  a  general  EXHIBIT  OF  CIHLEAX 
PRODUCT.S  in  Quito  for  the  jmrpose  of  encouraging  trade  between 
the  two  nations.  The  Consul  General  recently  returned  from  Chile 
with  a  varied  assortment  of  samples  of  Chilean  merchandise  consist¬ 
ing  of  wines,  canned  goods,  preserved  fi’uits,  cereals,  cloth  fabrics, 
furniture,  boots  and  shoes,  bottles,  saddlery,  and  numerous  other 
articles  of  ('hilean  manufacture.  A  special  exhibit  room  will  be 
appropriately  fitted  up  and  utilized  in  the  Federal  Capital  for  the 
dis|Jav  of  these  goods  in  an  artistic  manner,  and  in  such  a  way  that 
comparisons  can  easily  be  made  with  foreign  merchandise  of  the  same 
class  which  is  sold  at  higher  prices  in  Ecuadorean  markets.  Seiior 
Eastman,  the  Chilean  Minister  in  Ecuador,  will  cooperate  with  the 
C'onsul  General  in  his  efforts  to  increase  the  trade  of  Chile  in  Ecua¬ 
dor. - Accortling  to  reports  from  Guayaquil  work  is  steadily  pro¬ 

gressing  on  the  COAST  RAILWAY  which  is  being  constructed  from 
Guaya(|uil  to  Salinas,  a  distance  of  150  kilometers,  of  which  60  kilo¬ 
meters  have  been  graded  and  put  in  condition  for  the  laying  of  the 
rails.  The  most  difficult  part  of  the  work  of  construction  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  have  been  finished,  inasmuch  as  the  numerous  water  currents 
of  the  Estero  Salado  near  Guaj’aquLl  over  which  the  road  passes  have 
been  bridged,  thereby  rendering  construction  work  much  less  difficult 
and  inex])cnsive  as  progress  is  made  toward  the  terminal  station  of 
the  line.  Of  the  60  kilometers  of  roadbed  already  prepared,  perma¬ 
nent  bridges  and  masoniy  work  have  been  completed  over  a  distance 
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of  11  kilometers,  and  provisional  bridges  have  been  erected  at  all 
points  deemed  necessary,  so  that  at  the  present  time,  following  the 
roadbed  and  survey  of  this  line,  an  automobile  could  run  from  Guaya¬ 
quil  to  Salinas. - J.  A.  Garcia  Armero  proposes  to  build  and  operate 

a  FLOUR  MILL  in  the  city  of  Guayaquil  with  a  daily  capacity  of 
about  100,000  pounds  of  flour.  The  promotor  intends  to  use  modern 
American  milling  machinery  in  the  installation  of  the  plant  estimated 
to  cost  f.  o.  b.  New  York  $45,000  American  gold.  The  project  is  still 
in  a  tentative  form,  but  active  steps  are  being  taken  to  make  it  a 
reality.  In  1914  Ecuador  imported  from  the  United  States  72,660 
barrels  of  flour,  valued  at  $304,551,  and  from  1910  to  1914,  inclusive, 
342,562  barrels  of  flour,  valued  at  $1,519,478.  While  excellent  wheat 
can  be  grown  on  the  table-lands  of  Ecuador,  the  supply  of  this  cereal 
for  milling  purposes  would  probably  have  to  be  imported  into  the 

country  for  a  number  of  years  to  come. - Two  new  publications  have 

recently  been  established  at  Cuenca,  one  a  weekly  entitled  “El  Pro¬ 
greso”  and  the  other  a  fortnightly  review  under  the  name  of  “La 

Libertad”  (The  Liberty). - A  contract  has  been  let  for  supplying 

the  city  of  Vinces  with  POTABLE  WATER,  and  part  of  the  material 
for  the  installation  of  the  service  has  already  been  ordered  in  New 

York. - The  sum  of  25,200  sucres  (sucre  =  $0,487)  has  been  set  aside 

in  the  annual  budget  for  use  of  the  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 
in  Quito  during  the  present  year. 


A  BOUNDARY  CONVENTION  has  been  concluded  between 
Guatemala  and  Honduras,  under  the  terms  of  which  the  respective 
Governments  appoint  a  technical  mixed  commission  to  study  existing 
documents  and  data  relating  to  the  boundary  between  the  two  na¬ 
tions.  As  soon  as  this  joint  commission  completes  its  work  it  will 
send  a  report  to  each  of  the  Governments  in  interest,  propose  a  basis 
of  settlement,  and  indicate  on  a  map  the  boundary  line  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  judgment,  should  be  adopted.  Should  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments  be  unable  to  agree  upon  the  findings  of  the  joint  commission, 
or  should  any  disputed  questions  arise,  the  same  are  to  be  settled  by 
an  arbitrator,  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  be  invited  to  act 
as  such,  and  should  he  be  unable  to  do  so,  then,  in  the  order  named, 
the  President  of  France,  Chile,  or  the  President  of  any  South  Amer¬ 
ican  Republic  shall  be  requested  to  serve. - The  expense  BUDGET 

for  the  Government  of  Guatemala  for  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1915,  to 
June  30,  1916,  inclusive,  amounts  to  60,082,640  pesos  (paper  peso  = 
about  $0.06),  distributed  as  follows;  Department  of  government  and 
2G22— Bull.  1—15 - ^9 
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justice,  6,736,499  pesos;  foreign  relations,  2,443,031;  treasury, 
4,095,326;  public  credit,  24,811,744.80;  fomento,  5,305,391.88;  war, 
9,629,826;  public  instruction,  6,443,538.80;  and  miscellaneous  ex¬ 
penses,  617,282.52. - President  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera,  of  Guate¬ 

mala,  has  subscribed  $200  United  States  currency  to  the  national 
aeroplane  fund  now  being  raised  by  the  Aero  Club  of  America  for 
developing  aviation  corps  for  the  National  Guard  and  Naval  Militia 
of  the  States.  The  President,  in  his  letter,  expresses  his  interest  in 
the  movement  and  wishes  the  club  success  in  its  undertaking.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Aero  Club  of  America,  is  keenly  interested  in  aero¬ 
nautics,  and  takes  active  part  in  the  club’s  projects.  He  is  a  member 

of  the  committee  on  aeronautical  maps  and  landing  places. - A  fruit 

agency  has  been  established  in  the  City  of  Guatemala  for  the  purpose 
of  exporting  MANGOES,  nuts  fnisperos),  and  other  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  is  estimated  that  the  present  crop  of  mangoes  will  yield 
1,000,000  specimens  of  exportable  fruit,  and  that  100,000  of  these 
have  already  been  contracted  for  delivery  from  the  San  Luis  planta¬ 
tion.  The  fruit  is  to  be  carefully  packed  and  shipped  to  the  United 
States.  Chiquimula  is  one  of  the  districts  that  will  benefit  from  this 
exportation,  the  mangoes  from  that  section  of  the  Republic  being 
of  a  fine  flavor  and  superior  quality.  The  mango  trees  of  Guatemala, 
which  yield  twice  a  year,  can  easily  be  made  to  produce  two  or  three 

million  specimens  of  marketable  fruit  annually. - The  CONSULAR 

CONVENTION  made  at  The  Hague  on  March  7,  1914,  between  the 
representatives  of  Guatemala  and  the  Netherlands,  has  been  approved 
by  the  Congress  of  Guatemala  and  duly  promulgated  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic.  The  convention  consists  of  13  articles  relating 

to  consular  matters. - An  executive  decree  of  June  15  last  prohibits 

imports  of  TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE  apparatus,  electric 
material  and  supplies  by  private  persons.  Telegraph,  telephone,  and 
electric  companies  established  in  the  country  under  concessions 
granted  before  the  promulgation  of  the  present  law  may  continue  to 
import  these  materials  provided  they  obtain  beforehand  the  written 

consent  of  the  department  of  fomento. - The  city  of  Quezaltenango 

has  contracted  with  the  electric  light  and  power  company  of  that  place 
to  furnish  light  and  power  to  the  municipality  of  Quezaltenango  and 

the  villages  of  Zumil  and  Amolonga  for  a  period  of  10  years. - 

Abraham  R.  Garavito  has  petitioned  the  Government  of  Guatemala 
for  authority  to  establish  a  PAPER  FACTORY  in  the  Republic 
with  permission  to  import  free  of  duty  the  necessary  materials  required 
in  the  installation  and  operation  of  the  factory  for  10  years.  The 

Government  is  considering  the  proposal. - Juan  de  Dios  Martinez 

proposes  to  establish  a  factory  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Guate¬ 
mala  for  the  manufacture  of  FIRE  BRICK,  an  article  which  is  at 
present  imported  principally  from  England. 


The  Department  of  Finance  of  the  Government  of  Haiti  has  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  National  Congress  a  bill  which  provides  that  on  and 
after  the  1st  of  October,  1915,  the  internal  debts  of  1912,  1913,  and 

1914,  classified,  respectively,  under  the  items  A,  B,  and  C  in  the 
budgets  of  the  years  referred  to,  shall  constitute  a  single  internal 
obligation  known  as  the  CONSOLIDATED  INTERNAL  DEBT, 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  and  free  from 
the  imposition  of  aU  taxes  now  levied  or  which  may  hereafter  be 
imposed.  The  payment  of  interest  and  amortization  are  guaran¬ 
teed  by  an  adequate  sum  taken  from  the  product  of  the  surcharge 
of  25  per  cent  on  imports  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  annually 
10  per  cent  of  the  amount  owed.  The  amortization  payments  are 
not  to  begin  until  a  year  after  the  termination  of  the  European  war. 
The  interest  payments  are  to  be  made  every  three  months,  and  the 
amortization  payments,  when  the  time  arrives  for  their  liquidation, 

every  six  months. - According  to  a  bUl  submitted  to  Congress  by 

the  President  of  the  Republic,  generals,  officers  of  all  grades,  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  all  citizens  who  have  contributed  in  any  way  to  the 
reestablishment  of  peace  shall  be  entitled  to  a  COMPENSATION 
or  reward,  for  which  purpose  the  sum  of  500,000  gourdes  is  to  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  departments  of  war  and  marine.  The 
distribution  of  the  compensations  is  to  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  executive  decrees  which  will  bo  issued  for  that 

purpose. - During  the  middle  of  June  last  the  remains  of  the 

Haitian  general,  QUINTIN  BANDERAS,  were  exhumed  and  trans¬ 
ported  to  Colon  Cemetery  in  recognition  of  his  great  services  during 
the  wars  of  Cuban  independence,  and,  according  to  the  newspaper 
Le  Matin  of  Port  au  Prmco,  1,200  soldiers  rendered  military  honors 

to  the  remains  of  the  veteran. - The  National  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

of  Port  au  Prince,  formerly  located  at  Abrevadero  Street,  has  moved 

to  its  new  building  in  the  Federal  capital  opposite  Leconte  Plaza. - 

A  recent  executive  decree  sets  aside  714,921.23  gourdes  and  $64,452.05 
American  gold,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  administration  in  June, 

1915.  - Le  Moniteur,  the  official  daily  paper  of  Haiti,  under  date 

of  Juno^  12  last,  publishes  a  table  prepared  by  the  department  of 
finance  showing  the  denomination,  series,  amount,  and  number  of  the 
issue  of  the  8,000,000  CURRENCY  NOTES  issued  under  the  law  of 
December  22,  1914,  together  with  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
court  of  accounts,  merchants,  and  delegates  of  the  department  of 
linance  authorized  to  sign  same. - According  to  press  reports  the 
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May  edition  of  the  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW  and  Monthly  Bulletin 
of  the  French  Board  of  Trade  of  Haiti  contains  interesting  material 
and  important  data  concerning  the  business  prospects  and  commerce 
of  the  country. - The  cigarette  factory  of  Panteleon  Gilbaud,  estab¬ 

lished  many  years  ago  in  Port  au  Prince,  has  begun  the  manufacture 
of  MATCHES  equal  to  those  of  the  best  imported  brands.  The  man¬ 
agement  has  decided  to  purchase  new  machinery  and  increase  the 
output  of  this  branch  of  its  business. 


A  new  ILLUSTRATED  REVIEW,  the  name  of  which  has  not  yet 
been  definitely  decided  upon,  is  soon  to  be  issued  in  Tegucigalpa. 
The  review  proposes  to  publish  choice  and  interesting  selections  of  a 
literary  character  and  to  intersperse  among  its  pages  photo  engravings 
illustrative  of  the  subject  matter  contained  in  the  magazine.  It  is 
proposed  to  have  the  first  copy  ready  for  distribution  during  the 

month  of  July,  1915. - The  customhouse  at  Omoa  collected  during 

the  first  five  months  of  the  present  year  CUSTOMS  REVENUES 
amounting  to  50,884.34  pesos  (peso  =  $0,305),  the  receipts  by  months 
being  as  follows:  January,  2,550.52  pesos;  February,  8,547.78; 
March,  8,898.88;  April,  10,148.93,  and  May,  20,738.23. - A  DE¬ 

PARTMENTAL  BOARD  OF  HEALTH  has  been  organized  at  La 
Ceiba,  department  of  Atlantida.  The  members  of  the  board,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Superior  Board  of  Health  at  Teguci¬ 
galpa  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  A.  S.  Brizio,  inspector  general  of 
public  sanitation  in  Honduras,  are  as  follows:  Dr.  Emilio  Williams, 
chairman;  Dr.  F.  A.  Matuto;  Dr.  Tulio  Castaneda;  Dr.  T.  Villa 
Haeusler;  Augusto  C.  Coello;  Engineer  Monico  Zelaya,  jr.,  and 
Licentiate  Don  Luis  Blanco.  The  board  held  its  first  meeting  on 
June  29  last,  at  which  time  it  discussed  the  sanitary  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  port  of  La  Ceiba,  and  took  preliminary  steps  toward  the 
organization  of  local  boards  of  health  in  the  principal  towns  of  the 
department  of  Atlantida.  These  organizations  wiU  work  in  coopera¬ 
tion  wfith  the  departmental  board  of  health  at  La  Ceiba  and  the 

Superior  Board  of  Health  at  Tegucigalpa. - The  section  of  the 

National  RAILWAY  from  La  Pimienta  to  PotreriUos,  a  distance  of 
5  kilometers,  was  inaugurated  on  June  7,  1915,  with  appropriate 
ceremonies,  the  construction  cOst  having  been  200,000  pesos  (.$80,000) . 
Tliis  places  the  rich  agricultural  and  stock-raising  district,  of  which 
PotreriUos  is  a  center,  in  direct  railway  communication  with  Puerto 
Cortez. - The  Tela  Railroad  Co.  is  constructing  in  Tela  a  CUSTOM 
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AND  WAREHOUSE  1.50  feet  long  by  52  foot  wido  for  use  in  the  im¬ 
port  and  oxport  trade  in  accordance  with  plans  approved  by  the 
Govornmont  and  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  railway 

concession. - The  BUDGET  of  the  Government  of  Honduras  for 

the  fiscal  year  1915-10  amounts  to  5,929,420  pesos,  consisting  of  im¬ 
port  duties,  2,500,000  pesos;  export  duties,  220,000  pesos;  liquor  taxes, 
1,200,000  pesos;  and  miscellaneous,  2,009,000  pesos  (peso  =  .?0. 3(35). 

- The  estimated  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  NATIONAL 

RAILWAY  of  Honduras  for  the  fiscal  year  1915-1(3  are  599,000  and 
540,420  pesos,  respectively,  or  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures 

of  58,580  pesos. - The  COMMERCIAL  BANK,  established  in 

Tegucigalpa  on  January  31,  1913,  was  authorized  by  an  executive 
decree  of  January  2(3  of  the  present  year,  to  increase  its  capital  to 
500,000  pesos  (.S182,500)  and  to  augment  this  amount  to  1,000,000 
pesos  (peso  =  $0,365)  at  such  future  time  as  the  majority  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  may  desire.  As  soon  as  the  500,000  pesos  have  been  sub¬ 
scribed  and  paid  in  the  bank  becomes  authorized  to  issue  bank  notes 
payable  to  bearer  and  redeemable  at  sight  at  the  main  and  branch 
offices  of  the  bank  for  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  its  capital  plus 

50  per  cent. - HuUinghorst  &  Alfaro,  merchants  of  La  Ceiba,  have 

established  a  branch  house  for  the  exhibit  and  sale  of  American  manu¬ 
factured  goods  at  San  Pedro. 


From  1910  to  1914,  inclusive,  Mexico  imported  from  the  United 
States  2,359,527  tons  of  COAL,  valued  at  $6,775,054,  made  up  of 
13,566  tons  of  anthracite  and  2,345,961  tons  of  bituminous  coal, 
invoiced  at  $96,751  and  $6,678,303,  repsectively.  The  imports  of 
this  coal  by  years  was  as  follows:  Anthracite,  1910,  750  tons,  valued 
at  $7,707;'  1911,  658  tons,  $6,320;  1912,  621  tons,  $6,110;  1913, 
10,562  tons,  $69,792;  and  1914,  975  tons,  $6,822.  Bituminous, 
1910,  641,526  tons,  $1,828,361;  1911,  619,447  tons,  $1,634,134;  1912, 
344,712  tons,  $938,435;  1913,  443,884  tons,  $1,246,660;  and  1914, 
296,392  tons,  valued  at  $1,030,713.  While  coal  is  widely  distributed 
over  Mexico  it  is  only  commercially  developed  in  the  Cretaceous 
formation,  adjacent  to  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  territory  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Sabinas  River  in  the  State  of  Coahuila,  the  product 
resembling  the  coal  mined  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  coal  fields  of  the 
United  States.  The  production  of  coal  in  Mexico  from  1908  to  1910, 
inclusive,  amounted  to  5,263,018  tons,  as  follows;  1908,  1,129,393 
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tons;  1909,  1,432,990  tons;  and  1910,'  2,700,635  tons.  In  1911, 
there  were  nine  companies  engaged  in  selling  Coahuila  coal,  the 
largest  of  which  was  the  “Companfa  Carbonifera,”  which  operated 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns  of  Agujita  and  Larapacitos.  Three  large 
mines  were  exploited  and  400  coke  ovens  utilized,  the  production 
totaling  about  40,000  tons  per  month.  Mexican  coal  is  chiefly 
utilized  for  metallurgical  and  transportation  purposes,  and  to  some 
extent  industrially.  In  recent  years,  however,  it  has  in  many  in¬ 
stances  been  supplanted  by  oil,  which  is  one  of  the  most  abundant 

and  easily  obtainable  fuels  available  for  industrial  uses  in  Mexico. - 

Chinese  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Nogales  are  paying  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  cultivation  of  WATERMELONS  for  export  to  California 
markets,  the  Mexican  melons  ripening  a  few  weeks  earlier  than 

those  produced  in  the  valleys  of  southern  California. - The  exports 

of  crude  OIL  from  Mexico  to  tho  United  States  in  1914  consisted  of 
737,712,569  gallons,  valued  at  S10,971,613,  as  compared  with 
487,270,722  gallons,  valued  at  $6,892,195  pesos  in  1913.  The  ex¬ 
ports  of  refined  oil  during  tho  same  period  aggregated  37,805  gallons 
in  1914,  valued  at  $3,998,  as  compared  with  2,160,937  gallons  in 
1913,  valued  at  $169,979.  In  1914  the  exports  of  gasoline  and 
naphtha  amounted  to  14,150  gallons,  valued  at  $1,724.  In  May, 
1915,  112,500  barrels  of  oil  were  shipped  from  Tampico  to  Baltimore; 
93,800  to  New  York;  69,089  to  Galveston;  66,000  to  Port  Arthur, 
Tex.;  60,000  to  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.;  58,840  to  Port  Aransas,  Tex.; 
48,095  to  Freeport,  Tex.;  31,500  to  New  Orleans;  30,000  to  Key 
West,  Fla.;  28,000  to  Guanica,  P.  R.;  27,000  to  Texas  City,  Tex.; 

20,000  to  Tampa,  Fla.;  and  20,000  to  Houston,  Tex. - According 

to  recent  reports  from  tho  COLORADA  MINING  ZONE,  in  the 
State  of  Sonora,  all  of  the  principal  mines  of  that  district  are  working, 
and  there  is  an  abundance  of  labor  and  sufficient  gold  and  silver  coin 
in  circulation  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  mines  and  the  requirements 

of  the  commerce  of  the  immediate  surrounding  country. - The  new 

building  erected  in  the  city  of  Zacatecas  for  the  use  of  the  ZACATECAS 
LEAGUE  of  private  employees  was  dedicated  on  July  4  last  with  appro¬ 
priate  ceremonies,  the  families  of  the  members  taking  part  in  the 
festivities.  Tho  object  of  the  league  is  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  employee,  impart  practical  and  useful  instruction  to  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  foster  good  and  amicable  relations  between  employers  and 
employees.  The  league,  which  was  founded  four  years  ago,  has  a 
well-equipped  educational  department  whore  instruction  is  given  to 
its  members  in  the  following  branches:  Bookkeeping,  commercial 
arithmetic,  typewriting,  stenography,  commercial  geography,  ele¬ 
mentary  banking,  commercial  law,  and  a  number  of  other  subjects 
the  knowledge  of  which  is  useful  in  active  business  life. 


NICARAGUA 


An  EXECUTIVE  DECREE  of  Juno  17, 1915,  suspends  until  further 
notice  the  law  of  December  18,  1911,  prohibiting  the  construction 
in  the  commercial  wards  of  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  buildings 
of  wood  or  other  combustible  materials  and  those  which  are  not 
reasonably  safe  from  the  danger  of  conflagration  and  the  spread  of 
fire.  The  suspension  of  this  decree  restores  to  full  force  and  effect 
the  law  of  February  7,  1910,  which  declares  that  it  is  of  public  interest 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  edifices  in  Bluefields  and  other  places  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast,  sind  frees  from  maritime  duties  imports  of  lumber 
for  building  purposes,  roofing,  nails,  paints,  and  other  building 
material,  provided  the  persons  in  interest  petition  the  Governor 
Intendant  for  the  free  importation  of  same,  accompanying  the  request 
with  a  detailed  statement  of  the  materials  needed,  mentioning  the 
place  where  it  is  intended  to  build  and  specifying  the  dimensions  of 

the  edifice  wlxich  is  to  be  constructed. - The  CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS 

of  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  during  the  first  quarter  of  1915  were 
•8172,133.  The  receipts  by  months  were  as  follows:  January, 
•845,004.68;  February,  859,460.45;  March,  867,607.88. - A  law  be¬ 

came  operative  on  May  24  last  which  authorizes  the  executive  power 
to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  law  of  December  4,  1897,  by  which  the 
sale  of  PERCUSSION  CAPS  AND  CARTRIDGES  for  shotguns  and 
revolvers  is  made  a  Government  monopoly.  In  ordering  these  articles 
in  future  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  President’s  permission.  The  im¬ 
port  duties  on  the  merchandise  in  question  is  increased  25  per  cent. - 

The  American  of  Bluefields  of  June  23, 1915,  publishes  the  full  text 
in  Spanish  and  English  of  the  amended  and  revised  contract  made 
by  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  with  the  Tunky  Transportation 
&  Power  Co.  concerning  the  construction  of  a  RAILWAY  from 
some  point  in  the  Pis  Pis  mining  district.  Territory  of  Capo  Gracias  a 
Dios,  to  Tunky,  with  the  special  purpose  of  developing  mines  in  the 
district  referred  to  and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  transportation  of 
passengers  and  freight.  Under  the  concession  electric  power  may 
be  developed,  transmitted  to  the  mines  and  used  for  industrial  and 

other  purposes.  The  concession  is  for  a  term  of  99  years. - The 

Zacarias  Guerra  ORPHAN  ASYLUM,  which  is  to  be  erected  in  the 
western  part  of  the  city  of  Managua  with  funds  left  for  that  purpose 
by  Zacarias  Guerra,  a  Nicaraguan  philanthropist,  will  cover  50  square 
meters  of  ground  and  bo  two  stories  high.  The  plan  includes  a 
handsome  chapel,  buildings  in  which  various  industries  are  to  be 
taught,  and  the  utilization  of  gardens  and  fields  for  the  cultivation  of 

plants,  fruits,  and  vegetables. - A  TELEPHONE  line  is  being 
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strung  botw(H'u  Poiirl  Lagoon  and  Ta])aspownio  to  connect  with  a 
line  which  is  being  iniilt  from  Rio  Grande.  It  is  stated  that  telephone 
communication  will  be  established  between  Bluefields  and  Rio 
Grande  during  the  latter  part  of  next  August. — — New  machinery 
has  been  installed  in  the  Belanger  SAWMILL  at  Schooner  Cay, 
thereby  increasing  the  output  of  the  mill  about  fivefold. 


In  1914  Panama  exported  to  the  Lhiited  States  CABINET  WOODS 
valued  at  $84,215,  and  logs  and  round  timber  worth  $1,346,  or  a  total 
of  $85,561 .  The  lumber  industry  of  the  Republic  is  being  slowly  but 
gradually  developed  in  the  timber  belts  of  the  Pacific  and  Caribbean 
slopes  w'here  the  forests  extend  in  an  unbroken  jungle  from  the  low¬ 
lands  of  the  coast  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills  and  mountain  ranges, 
the  class  of  timber  at  the  higher  altitudes  differing  from  that  en¬ 
countered  at  or  near  sea  level.  iVlong  the  Canal  Zone  and  in  the 
more  accessible  parts  of  the  Republic  many  of  the  valuable  timber 
trees  have  been  removed.  Some  of  the  Panaman  trees  are  of  soft 
wood,  some  of  hard,  and  a  large  proportion  of  medium  or  light  weight. 
The  wood  shipped  abroad,  however,  is  mostly  of  the  hard  varieties. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  Panama  logs  and  lumber  are  quite  dur¬ 
able  anywhere  in  the  temperate  zone.  There  are  sawmills  on  the 
Bayano  and  Juan  Diaz  Rivers  which  prepare  timber  and  lumber  for 
shipment  abroad,  principally  to  the  United  States.  The  dense 
undergrowth  of  the  Panaman  forests  renders  it  difficult  to  exploit 
the  cabinet  woods  of  the  interior  of  the  country  on  any  but  the  most 
meager  scale,  so  that  the  sawmills  have  to  confine  their  activities  to 
the  banks  and  immediate  vicinities  of  navigable  rivers  and  streams. 
The  extension  of  railways  into  the  timbered  districts  of  Panama,  the 
building  of  cart  roads  and  the  opening  up  of  the  rivers  and  larger 
streams  to  far-inland  navigation  for  small  craft,  all  of  which  is  con¬ 
templated  by  the  progressive  Government  of  Panama,  will  greatly 

stimulate  the  development  of  the  lumber  industry  of  the  country. - 

President  Belisario  Porras  has  fixed  November  3,  1915,  as  the  definite 
date  for  the  opening  of  the  NATIONAL  EXPOSITION  of  Pan¬ 
ama. - The  Panama  Railway  Co.  has  bought  of  the  Pacific  Mail 

Steamship  Co.  Colon  WHARF  No.  5  for  a  consideration  of  $150,000. 
The  wharf,  which  is  a  wooden  structure,  has  been  partly  demolished 
by  the  Railway  Co.  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  it  in  such  a  manner 

as  to  make  it  rat  proof. - The  National  SOAP  and  Candle  Factory 

of  the  City  of  Panama  has  a  daily  output  of  10  tons  of  soap,  or  500 
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])oxos  of  40  pounds  each.  The  plant  is  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  machinery  and  soap  cutting  machines  imported  from  Ger¬ 
many.  The  factor}’  uses  all  the  tallow  it  can  buy  in  the  Repidilic, 
and  imports  from  the  Uniteil  States  raw  materials,  such  as  caustic 
soda,  carbonate  of  soda,  resin,  cottonseed  oil,  and  palm  oil.  At  the 
l)resent  time  25  persons  are  employed  in  the  factory.— According 
to  information  received  from  Alban  G.  Snyder,  consul  general  of  the 
United  States  in  the  City  of  Panama,  a  company  has  been  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000, 
to  supply  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon  with  GAS.  A  concession 
has  been  obtained  and  plants  will  be  erected  in  both  cities.  The 
system  is  to  he  carbureted  water  gas  and  the  plants  of  modern  con¬ 
crete  and  steel  construction  throughout.  All  the  machinery  used 
will  he  of  American  manufacture.  The  gas  wUl  be  used  for  cooking 
and  illuminating  purposes.  A  number  of  stoves  are  to  be  installed 
free  of  charge  to  the  first  users  of  the  gas.  At  the  present  time 
charcoal  and  wood  are  used  for  cooking  purposes  in  Panama. 


The  Senate  of  Paraguay  has  approved,  with  slight  modifications, 
the  concession  granted  to  Guggiari,  Gaona  &  Co.  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  a  RAILWAY  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Republic. 
The  proposed  line  will  run  from  Horqueta,  a  point  already  in  railway 
communication  with  Concepcion,  to  Pedro  Juan  Caballero,  on  the 
Brazilian  frontier.  The  survey  passes  through  one  of  the  richest 
stock-raising  and  forestal  districts  of  Paraguay,  and  the  road  when 
completed  and  opened  to  traffic  will  open  up  a  wonderfully  rich  sec¬ 
tion  of  virgin  country  exceedingly  valuable  in  natural  wealth. - 

The  STOCK-RAISING  INDUSTRY  of  Paraguay  is  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  of  the  Republic.  Since  1880  there  has  been  a  constant 
rise  in  the  price  of  cattle  in  Paraguay,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
prices  of  cattle  are  higher  than  they  have  ever  been  known  to  be  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  An  unfailing  market — Argentina — lies 
at  the  very  door  of  the  Republic  for  all  the  surplus  stock  the  country 
can  produce  for  many  years  to  come.  The  grazing  lands  of  Paraguay 
are  well  watered,  healthful,  and  covered  with  succulent  grasses 
adapted  to  the  growth  and  fattening  of  cattle.  Up  to  within  the 
last  few  years  inbreeding  has  been  the  bane  of  the  cattle  industry  of 
the  country,  but  this  evil  is  being  remedied  by  a  systematic  crossing 
of  the  native  races  with  imported  breeds,  and  as  a  result  a  new  and 
better  grade  of  Paraguayan  cattle  are  being  brought  to  market.  Para- 
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guayan  stockmen  have  not  been  slow  in  informing  themselves  of  the 
methods  which  obtain  in  the  cattle-raising  industry  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  and  of  Uruguay,  and  have  adopted  such  of  them  as  under  the 
circumstances  are  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  country.  Again,  the 
agricultural  school  at  Asuncion  has  been  a  factor  for  good  in  aiding  in 
the  introduction  of  improved  methods  concerning  the  feeding  and 
breeding  of  stock  in  the  more  thickly  populated  sections  of  the 
Republic,  influencing  particularly  small  farmers,  where  special  atten¬ 
tion  has  to  be  paid  to  the  question  of  forage,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
recommended  the  cultivation  of  suitable  grasses  and  legumes  for  feed¬ 
ing  purposes.  The  packing  establishments,  of  which  there  are  three 
in  the  Republic,  have  also  tended  to  raise  the  price  of  cattle,  since 
the  annual  output  orf  these  establishments  is,  taking  the  year  1913  as 
a  basis,  1,713,645  kilos  of  jerked  beef,  14,387  kilos  of  beef  extract, 
34,315  kilos  of  meat  scrap,  and  3,530  kUos  of  dried  blood,  or  a  total 
output  of  1,765,877  kilos.  The  packing  establishments  of  Paraguay 
are  in  the  department  of  Concepcion,  in  the  center  of  a  district  having 
cattle  to  the  number  of  2,000,000  head.  Some  of  the  ranches,  such 
as  La  Fonciere,  for  example,  having  more  than  100,000  head  of  cattle 
on  its  grazing  lands.  Grazing  land  is  comparatively  cheap  in  Para¬ 
guay,  and  an  estimate  of  the  Agricultural  Bank  at  Asuncion,  made 
some  time  ago,  of  the  cost  of  the  establishment  of  a  stock  farm  on 
lands  at  some  distance  from  railroads  and  navigable  rivers  is  as  fol¬ 
lows;  One  league  of  land,  $2,500  American  gold;  wire  fence  around 
same,  $900;  700  cattle  for  breeding  purposes,  $5,000;  10  horses, 
$125;  miscellaneous  expenses,  $500;  total,  $9,025.  Since  this  esti¬ 
mate  was  made  there  has  been  an  increase  in  both  the  price  of  land 
and  cattle,  so  that  at  least  25  per  cent  should  be  added  to  obtain  the 

approximate  cost  at  the  present  time. - The  TOURING  CLUB 

of  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  recently  visited  Asuncion.  Excursions 
were  made  to  San  Bernardino,  the  home  of  Artigas,  and  other  places 
of  interest. 


The  exports  of  STOCK  from  Peru  in  1914  were  valued  at  £28,558, 
as  compared  with  £39,689  in  1913.  The  stock  exported  in  1914 
consisted  of  3,062  head  of  cattle,  1,034  head  of  sheep,  810  goats,  87 
mules,  66  horses.  In  1913  these  exports  were  made  up  of  1,661  head 
of  cattle,  1,147  sheep,  2,009  goats,  37  mules,  21  horses. - In  Novem¬ 

ber  of  the  present  year  the  special  law  exempting  from  taxation  for 
a  limited  time  the  products  of  the  MINING  INDUSTRY  expires. 
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reviving,  in  the  absence  of  legislation  to  the  contrary,  the  previous 
laws.  The  superior  mining  board  of  Lima  has  taken  steps  looking 
to  the  preparation  of  a  bill  for  submission  to  Congress  dealing  with 
this  question  in  an  equitable  manner,  and  has  called  public  meetings 
of  mine  owners,  miners,  and  other  interested  persons  to  discuss  the 

subject  and  formulate  recommendations. - The  WHARF  at  Sala- 

verry  has  been  leased  by  the  Government  of  Peru  to  the  Peruvian 
Corporation,  Limited,  for  a  period  of  25  years.  The  wharf  will  be 

repaired,  extended,  and  operated  in  connection  with  the  railway. - 

The  Government  of  Peru  has  established  a  CONSULATE  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  and  has  assigned  Hugo  E.  Varga  to  that  important 

post. - According  to  statistics  published  in  Iquitos  the  exports  of 

RUBBER  through  that  port  in  1914  aggregated  632,794  kilos. - 

The  National  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  of  Lima  has  reorganized  its 
ELECTRIC  department  and  arranged  for  a  complete  course  of 
practical  instruction  in  that  important  branch  of  the  school’s  cur¬ 
riculum  extending  over  a  period  of  two  years.  The  object  of  the 
school  is  to  teach  the  industrial  use  of  electricity  in  a  thorough  and 
practical  manner,  so  that  graduates  of  the  institution  will  be  able  to 
use  their  knowledge  for  useful  purposes  and  in  developing  the  natural 

resources  of  the  country. - The  STATUE  in  honor  of  Grand 

Marshal  Ramon  CastUla,  a  Peruvian  patriot,  was  unveUed  with  appro¬ 
priate  ceremonies  in  Merced  Park,  Lima,  on  June  6,  1915.  The  statue 
is  the  work  of  the  Peruvian  sculptor,  David  Lozano.— — The 
STEAMERS  which  ply  betw'een  Puno,  Peru,  and  Guaqui,  Bolivia, 
now  run  but  once  a  week,  leaving  Puno  on  Sunday  nights  after  the 
arrival  of  the  train  from  Arequipa.  The  traffic  at  the  present  time 
consists  largely  of  passengers,  much  of  the  through  freight  which 
formerly  came  over  this  route  going  to  La  Paz  via  Arica,  and  avoiding 
in  this  manner  transshipments  at  Puno  and  Guaqui.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Peruvian  company  proposes  to  extend  its  line  in  the  near 
future  from  Puno  to  Desaguadero,  thereby  obtaining  an  all-rail  route 
from  Mollendo  to  La  Paz  and  shortening  the  distance  from  Puno  to 
Guaqui  87  kilometers.  From  Puno  to  Guaqui  by  water  is  237  kilo¬ 
meters  and  from  Puno  to  Desaguadero,  by  the  proposed  rail  route,  150 

kilometers. - The  Central  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES  has  been 

established  in  Dos  de  Mayo  Hospital,  Lima,  by  the  Society  of  Public 
Charity  of  the  Federal  Capital.  The  teacher  in  charge  of  practical 

instruction  is  Miss  E.  Camer,  an  American  graduate  nurse. - The 

PAN  AMERICAN  COMMITTEE  of  Peru  has  been  reorganized  as 
follows:  Dr.  Eugenio  Larrabure  y  Unanue,  Dr.  Ramon  Ribeyro,  Dr. 
Jose  Antonio  do  LavaUe,  Dr.  Anselmo  V.  Barreto,  and  exofficio  th 
Minister  of  Foreign  iiffairs. - The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Are¬ 

quipa  has  been  authorized  to  coin  up  to  400,000  SOLE  to  be  placed 
in  circulation  in  that  city. 


SALVADOR 


The  Congress  of  Salvador  has  granted  to  Joaquin  Sanchez  a  con¬ 
cession  for  the  establishment  of  an  OIL  REFINERY  in  the  Republic 
with  the  right  to  import  free  of  duty  the  machinery  and  supplies 
required  for  installing  and  operating  the  same,  as  well  as  exemption 
from  taxation  for  a  period  of  15  years.  The  concessionaire  proposes 
to  make  oil  out  of  the  oleaginous  seeds  produced  in  the  country  and 
to  refine  the  same,  the  product  to  be  exempt  from  federal  and  munici¬ 
pal  taxes.  The  Government  agrees  not  to  reduce  the  present  duties 
on  imports  of  fats  and  oils  for  a  term  of  five  years.  The  concession 
may  be  transferred  to  a  third  party  with  the  consent  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  factory  is  to  be  definitely  installed  within  a  period  of 
two  years  under  the  penalty  of  a  forfeiture  of  the  concession.  The 
plant  must  be  able  to  treat  100  barrels  of  oleaginous  materials, 
such  as  castor  beans,  for  instance,  daily.  The  concessionaire  agrees 
to  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  nation  50  per  cent  of  the  net  profits 
of  the  factory.  Any  questions  arising  between  the  Government  and 
the  concessionaire,  which  can  not  be  satisfactorily  agreed  upon, 

are  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration. - Dr.  Enrique  Gonzalez  Serrano 

has  been  elected  MAYOR  of  the  City  of  San  Salvador. - The 

EXPORTS  of  Salvador  in  1914  amounted  to  36,518,787  kilos  of 
products  valued  at  26,991,237.26  pesos,  silver  (silver  peso  =  $0,365). 
This  merchandise  consisted  principally  of  the  following  articles: 
Indigo,  247,151.71  pesos;  rice,  27,456.86;  sugar,  209,128.20;  balsam, 
206,799.50  pesos;  mineral  concentrates,  11,104.36;  hulled  coffee, 
21,950,899.70;  unhulled  coffee,  593,351.70;  oxhides,  121,353.31; 
gold  bullion,  1,284,665.88;  melted  gold,  1,500;  gold  and  silver 
bullion,  1,905,333.66;  deer  skins,  14,378.91;  auriferous  silver, 
261,464.06;  slimes,  9,734.10;  leaf  tobacco,  51,267.99;  canned  goods, 
1,039;  copper,  669.70;  henequen,  38,574.55,  and  rubber,  13,988.25 
pesos.  The  IMPORTS  of  Salvador  during  the  same  period  amounted 
to  30,257,929  kilos  of  merchandise  valued  at  $4,958,614.01,  gold, 
originating  in  the  following  countries:  Germany,  $484,795.77; 
Austria,  $18,095.15;  Belgium,  $138,384;  Turkey,  $83.87;  Great 
Britain,  $1,283,635.86;  France,  $298,285.22;  Russia,  $435.66; 
Japan,  $97,412.55;  Italy,  $234,262.66;  Switzerland,  $14,292.53; 
United  States,  $2,027,731.84;  Spain,  $106,580.85;  Portugal,  $5,098.48; 
Panama,  $125;  Norway,  $4,011.27;  Nicaragua,  $33,903.13;  Mex¬ 
ico,  $97,412.55;  Brazil,  $28.25;  Colombia,  $3,633.60;  Costa  Rica, 
$14,576;  Cuba,  $553.96;  China,  $48,193.85;  Ecuador,  $1,051.16; 
Guatemala,  $1,449.53;  Holland,  $79,901.05,  and  Honduras,  $2,500. 
- A  bill,  supported  by  the  Government,  has  been  introduced 
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into  the  Congress  of  Salvador  imposing  a  TAX  OX  IXCOMES. 
Persons  who  have  annual  incomes  of  less  than  2,000  pesos,  the 
State,  educational,  benevolent,  and  charitable  institutions  are 

exempt  from  the  tax. - The  City  of  San  Miguel  has  been  authorized 

by  the  Federal  Government  to  contract  a  debt  of  SI 5,000,  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  be  used  in  providing  a  POTABLE  WATER  supply  for  the 

municipality. - Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  department  of 

posts,  the  executive  power  has  decreed  the  adoption  of  POSTAGE 
STAMPS  of  the  following  denominations  and  colors  to  be  known  as 
the  National  Palace  Issue;  One  centavo,  dark  green;  two  centavos, 
deep  red;  five  centavos,  dark  blue;  six  centavos,  light  blue;  ten 
centavos,  yellow;  twelve  centavos,  light  gray;  fifty  centavos,  violet, 

and  100  centavos,  sepia. - A  Spanish  agronomist  has  submitted 

to  the  department  of  justice  of  the  Government  of  Salvador  a  plan 
for  the  founding  of  an  AGRICULTURAL  COLONY  of  minors  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  correctional  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  indigent 
youth  of  the  country  and  for  the  reform  of  the  young  who  have 
come  under  the  jurisdication  of  the  Government  because  of  the 

commission  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors. - Felix  Choussy,  an 

agronomic  engineer,  who  recently  made  a  trip  of  investigation  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Metapan,  department  of  Santa  Ana,  reports 
the  discovery  of  a  large  deposit  of  pure  GLIANO  composed  of  the 
excrement  of  bats  situated  in  the  cave  popularly  known  in  that 
district  as  the  “Cave  of  the  Little  Eagle.”  Mr.  Choussy  is  quite 
enthusiastic  over  his  discovery  and  recommends  the  immedi¬ 
ate  exploitation  of  the  deposit  and  the  placing  of  the  product  on 
the  market  at  the  present  time  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
local  demand  for  a  concentrated  manure  and  in  order  to  take  the 
place  of  fertilizers  formerly  imported  from  abroad,  principally  from 
Germany,  but  the  importation  of  which  has  been  indefinitely  stopped 
because  of  the  European  war.  The  engineer  in  question  states  that 
the  guano  deposit  referred  to  is  of  recent  origin,  is  a  rich  fertilizer 
made  up  of  the  unadulterated  offal  of  bats  that  has  lost  none  of  its 
valuable  constituents,  and  that  measure  for  measure  it  is  equal  if 
not  superior  to  the  class  of  guano  obtained  from  deposits  now  under 

exploitation  in  the  caves  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States. - A 

recent  consular  report  states  that  a  CONCESSION  has  been  granted 
to  Federico  Garcia  Prieto  &  Co.  for  the  manufacture  and  refining  of 
oils  from  native  seeds,  and  providing  for  the  free  entry  of  all  machinery 

and  supplies  required  for  the  undertaking. - The  third  survey  of  the 

new  RAILROAD  down  the  Chilama  River  to  the  port  of  La  Libertad 
has  just  been  finished  by  the  North  American  engineer,  Mr.  Wm.  V. 
Alford.  It  is  expected  that  the  entire  survey  work  will  bo  finished 
by  September  1.  The  line  will  be  constructed  on  a  3^  per  cent 
grade,  with  curves  of  85  meters.  The  length  of  the  road  will  be  44 
kilometers. 


The  BUDGET  of  the  Government  of  Uruguay  for  1915-16,  as 
recommended  in  the  President’s  message  of  May  15,  shows  esti¬ 
mated  receipts  amounting  to  $29,578,000  and  estimated  expendi¬ 
tures  aggregating  $29,477,311,  leaving  a  possible  surplus  of  $100,689. 

The  estimated  receipts  and  expenditures  are  made  up  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  items:  Receipts — Customs  revenues,  $12,500,000;  property  tax, 
$4,400,000;  trade  licenses,  $1,700,000;  tobacco  tax,  $1,125,000; 
special  revenues,  $2,096,000;  sundry  items  contribute  to  make  up 
the  total  of  $29,578,000.  The  principal  expenditures  are:  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Interior,  $3,067,862;  Finance,  $1,951,112;  Public  Instruc-  { 

tion,  $3,112,678;  Industries,  $1,481,896;  War  and  Marine,  $4,747,-  \ 

257;  public  debt,  $12,523,875;  minor  items  make  up  the  total  of  | 

$29,477,311. - The  Republic  of  Uruguay  inaugurated  on  May  28  a  j 

PARCEL  POST  service  with  the  Netherlands. - The  new  inter-  | 

national  BRIDGE  over  the  Cuareim  River,  constructed  by  the 
Northwestern  Railway  of  Uruguay,  has  recently  been  opened  to 

traffic  with  Brazil. - Receptacles  imported  into  the  country  after 

January  1,  1916,  containing  OIL  FOR  FOOD  shall  have  indicated  i 

on  same  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
oil.  If  imported  in  bottles  this  information  shall  appear  on  the 
labels.  If  the  oil  is  made  from  a  single  grain  or  fruit,  this  shall  be  | 

stated.  For  example,  “Olive  oil,”  “Cottonseed  oil,”  etc. - The 

Society  of  Architects  of  Montevideo  publishes  an  interesting  and  ! 

instructive  magazine  entitled  “Arquitectura”  (Architecture).  This 
organization  is  planning  to  hold,  at  some  future  time,  a  CONGRESS 
OF  ARCHITECTS,  and  has  taken  preliminary  steps  looking  to  this 
end.  Communications  have  been  sent  to  the  different  schools  of 
architecture  of  the  Pan  American  Republics  and  to  prominent  archi¬ 
tects  of  the  three  Americas  soliciting  their  cooperation  in  this  under¬ 
taking.  The  officers  of  the  society  in  Montevideo  are:  Horacio 

Acosta  y  Lara,  president,  and  Diego  Noboa  Courras,  secretary. - 

The  Government  has  contracted  a  LOAN  of  6,000,000  pesos  ($6,204,- 
000),  to  be  covered  by  an  issue  of  8  per  cent  per  annum  interest- 
bearing  bonds,  issued  at  a  minimum  rate  of  95  per  cent  and  pro¬ 
viding  for  1  per  cent  per  annum  amortization.  The  bonds  are  to  be 

issued  in  denominations  of  1,000,  500,  and  100  pesos  each. - The 

President  of  Uruguay  has  been  authorized  by  Congress  to  expend 
$100,000  in  the  purchase  of  SEED  WHEAT,  to  be  resold  to  agri¬ 
culturists  at  cost. - The  Tablada  RAILWAY,  work  on  which  was 

commenced  on  June  3  last,  is  to  be  completed  within  a  period  of  time 

not  to  exceed  three  months. - The  committee  appointed  by  the 

Government  of  Uruguay  to  take  charge  of  the  construction  of  the 
PAN  AMERICAN  RAILWAY,  of  which  Dr.  Sanchez  is  the  secre- 
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tary,  consists  of  Engineers  Eduardo  Garcia  de  Zufiiga,  Federico 

Capurro,  and  Luis  Ponce. - Sr.  Santiago  Rivas,  municipal  intend- 

ant  of  Montevideo,  is  considering  a  plan  for  the  installation  of  a 
COLD  STORAGE  plant  in  Central  Market,  in  the  city  of  Montevideo. 
The  plant  is  to  contain  33  rooms  and  wUl  have  five  different  tem¬ 
peratures  available  for  the  storage  of  food  requiring  different  degrees 

of  cold.  The  installation  wUl  also  contain  an  ice  plant. - The 

First  National  EXPOSITION  OF  AVICULTURE  was  held  in  Monte¬ 
video  from  May  23  to  26,  inclusive.  Fine  exhibits  were  made  of 
Leghorns,  Orpingtons,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Langshans,  and  Wyan- 
dottes. - First-class  fares  by  the  river  steamers  between  Monte¬ 

video  and  Buenos  Aires  are  as  follows:  Single  fare,  7  pesos;  round 
trip,  12.35  pesos.  These  rates  apply  only  to  the  steamers  which 
leave  at  10  p.  m.  on  alternate  days.  The  ordinary  steamers  leaving 
at  7  p.  m.,  daily,  except  Sunday,  retain  the  former  fares  of  6.15  pesos 
single  trip  and  10.25  pesos  round  trip. 


VENEZUELA 


The  FOREIGN  TRADE  of  Venezuela  from  1905  to  1914,  inclu¬ 
sive,  was  as  foUows:  1905,  $21,692,898;  1906,  $25,501,435;  1907, 
$26,082,220;  1908,  $24,427,271;  1909,  $25,794,817;  1910,  $30,336,123; 
1911,  $41,079,273;  1912,  $45,829,848;  1913,  $47,513,893,  and  1914, 
$35,507,999.  The  imports  and  exports,  respectively,  during  the 
period  referred  to  were  as  follows:  1905,  $8,538,753,  $13,154,145; 
1906,  $9,686,975,  $15,814,460;  1907,  $10,394,632,  $15,687,588;  1908, 
$9,814,027,  $14,613,244;  1909,  $9,766,182,  $16,028,635;  1910, 
$12,387,553,  $17,948,570;  1911,  $18,394,889,  $22,684,384;  1912, 
$20,568,940,  $25,260,908;  1913,  $18,030,104,  $29,483,789;  and 

1914,  $13,987,465,  $21,520,534. - The  “Gaceta  Oficial”  of  Caracas 

of  June  28,  1915,  published  in  Spanish  the  new  TARIFF  law  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  the  executive  power  on  June  16,  1915.  This  law  pre¬ 
scribes  that  foreign  merchandise  imported  into  the  country  through 
the  customhouses  of  the  Repubhc  shall  pay  duty  per  kilo  on  gross 
weight  according  to  the  following  classifications:  Class  one,  0.05 
bohviano;  two,  0.10;  three,  0.25;  four,  0.75;  five,  1.25;  six,  2.50; 
seven,  5;  eight,  10;  and  nine,  20  bohvianos.  The  tariff  contains 

980  divisions,  covering  all  classes  of  imported  goods. - During  the 

fiscal  year  1913-14  the  PRINCIPAL  EXPORTS  through  the  custom¬ 
houses  of  Venezuela,  in  kilos,  were  as  follows:  Asphalt,  87,888,290; 
rubber,  1,564,387;  cacao,  17,798,203;  coffee,  62,875,532;  caoutchouc, 
178,472;  goatskins,  854,824;  oxhides,  2,965,141;  horned  cattle, 
9,410,464;  gold,  932;  papelon  (raw  sugar),  3,162,521;  pearls,  22.8; 

heron  plumes,  2,455;  and  sarrapia  (tonka  bean),  154,768  kilos. - 

The  population  of  Venezuela  on  December  31  of  the  years  1905  to 
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1914,  inclusive,  was  as  follows:  1905,  2,609,108;  1906,  2,627,069; 
1907,  2,649,995;  1908,  2,664,241;  1909,  2,685,440  ’910,  2,713,531; 
1911,  2,743,851;  1912,  2,755,685;  1913,  2,780,32t  and  1914, 

2,805,316. - A  mining  concession,  subject  to  the  app  oval  of  Con¬ 

gress,  has  been  granted  to  Ignacio  iVndrade,  covering  all  ivial  GOLD 

DEPOSITS  in  the  Iloscio  district.  State  of  Bolivar. - According  to  a 

recent  consular  report,  several  NEW  ENTERPRISES  are  to  be  initi¬ 
ated  at  Maracaibo.  Gas  for  cooking  and  lighting  purposes  is  to  be 
manufactured  by  the  Maracaibo  Gas  Co.,  from  a  high  grade  of  cannel 
coal  that  has  been  found  about  40  miles  west  of  the  city  on  the  Sucuy 
River,  and  which  is  said  by  English  and  American  chemists  to  be  one 
of  the  best  grades  of  gas  coal  in  the  world.  Water  is  to  be  furnished 
by  the  Maracaibo  Artesian  Water  Co.  from  artesian  wells  for  drink¬ 
ing  purposes,  and  a  separate  system  is  to  be  installed  to  supply 
water  from  the  lake  for  100  fire  plugs  located  in  various  sections  of 
the  city.  The  plans  for  these  companies,  as  well  as  those  for  La 
Venezuela  Coal,  Oil  &  Asphalt  Co.,  the  latter  having  a  capital  of 
S386,000  and  formed  to  exploit  oil  wells  and  to  refine  and  sell  the 
products  of  its  mines  and  properties,  have  been  approved  by  the 

Government. - The  dredging  of  the  CANAL  at  Puerto  Bello  has 

been  ordered  by  the  department  of  public  works.  The  waterway 
is  to  be  deepened  and  widened  in  accordance  ^^dth  the  plan  of 

the  engineer  resident  in  that  port,  Manuel  Cipriano  Perez. - 

The  department  of  public  works  has  authorized  The  Caribbean 
Petroleum  Co.  to  construct  a  WHARF  at  San  Lorenzo  port,  on 
Lake  Maracaibo,  district  of  Sucre,  State  of  Zulia. - An  ELEC¬ 

TRIC  plant  has  been  ordered  from  the  United  States  to  be 
installed  in  the  city  of  Barquisimento  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
light  and  power  to  that  municipality  and  immediate  vicinity. 
The  plant  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  operation  by  the  first  of 
November,  1915. - During  the  first  quarter  of  1914  the  12  RAIL¬ 

WAY  LINES  of  Venezuela,  having  a  length  of  800  kilometers  and  an 
invested  capital  of  194,300,000  bolivares  ($38,860,000),  carried  194,638 
passengers  and  54,705,635  kilos  of  freight.  The  total  receipts  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  were  2,732,317  boUvares  and  the  total  expenditures 
1,811,523  bolivares,  leaving  net  profits  of  920,794  bolivares  (bolivar  = 

about  20  cents). - Juan  del  Llano,  a  Spanish  subject  and  owner  of 

a  factory  in  Caracas  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  pottery,  has  obtained 
permission  for  a  term  of  five  years  to  manufacture  CANE  CHAIRS  and 
furniture  similar  to  those  imported  from  Vienna.  The  manufacturer 
proposes  to  seU  this  furniture  at  about  50  per  cent  less  than  the  price 
charged  for  imported  articles  of  a  similar  character. - The  Govern¬ 

ment  of  Venezuela  has  granted  to  The  Dorado  Rubber  Balata  and 
Gk)ld  Mining  Co.,  Limited,  CONCESSIONS,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  Congress,  for  the  working  of  alluvial  gold  mines  in  the  municipality 
of  Tumeremo,  district  of  Roscio,  State  of  Bolivar. 
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